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INTERRELATIONS BETWEEN THE FUR TRADE OF 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


By Harotp A. Innis 


It is no easy task to survey the interrelations between the 
significant and continuous fur trade development characterized 
by the Canadian trade and that phase of the fur trade in which, 
to quote Chittenden, ‘‘the events have been so diverse, and have 
borne so little relation to each other, that the task of making a 
connected narrative has been well-nigh impossible’’ and ‘‘lacking 
in... deep national significance.’’* It is possible that such a sur- 
vey may throw light on the complex problems of the American 
trade. Although the excellent monographs on the American fur 
trade, such as those by Kellogg, Stevens, and Chittenden, pro- 
vide substantial footing for a broader interpretation of the 
movements of the American trade and throw important light on 
Canadian development, it is scarcely necessary to emphasize the 
extent of the work yet to be done in both the Canadian and the 
American fields before an adequate interpretation is possible. 

The beginnings of the fur trade in North America cor- 
responded roughly with the marked rise in prices in Spain which 
followed the, importation of treasure from North America and 
led to the opening of the Spanish market, the development of the 
fishing industry, especially dried fish, and the opening up of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, particularly Gaspé, and the progress of 
settlement in New England.’ The accessibility of the St. Law- 
rence to the forest areas of the Precambrian shield of the north- 
ern half of North America led to the rapid growth of trade with 
the hunting Indians, to the expulsion of the agricultural Indians 


‘Hiram M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West (New York, 
1902), I, ix, xi. ‘*The complexity of its problems is such as almost to defy unified 
treatment.’’? Wayne E. Stevens, The North West Fur Trade, 1763-1800 (Urbana, 
1928), 13. 

* Harold A. Innis, ‘‘The Rise and Fall of the Spanish Fishery in Newfoundland,’’ 
in Royal Society of Canada, Transactions (Ottawa, 1883-), 3d series, XXV, sec. ii, 
1931, pp. 51-70. 
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from the St. Lawrence Valley, and to the beginnings of strife 
between the Iroquois and the Algonquins and French. 

In the United States as in Canada the geographic background 
had a profound influence on the evolution of the fur trade. The 
short rivers of the Appalachian drainage basin and especially 
of New England, and the position of fur as a commodity which 
commanded an immediate sale and large returns in the European 
market were factors contributing to the rapid destruction of 
fur bearing animals following expansion of the fishing industry 
and the growth of settlement along the New England shore. 
Profits from the fur trade contributed directly to the growth of 
industries which displaced it. Organization of the trade was 
consequently not elaborate and the shift to new activities was 
made without serious handicaps from vested interests. The 
character of fur trade development in New England was sym- 
bolic of the United States.* 

The key to this development from the Atlantic coast was the 
Hudson River which tapped a wide area and by a narrow height 
of land reached the interior of the St. Lawrence drainage basin 
by the Richelieu River and, what was of more significance, by 
Oswego on Lake Ontario. The Dutch by the Hudson route came 
in contact with the Iroquois, agricultural Indians at war with 
the French and the hunting Indians, with the result that trade 
advanced through middlemen to the interior in competition with 
the St. Lawrence. The competitive struggle involved destruction 
of the Hurons in 1648-49 and substantial control of the fur trade 
in the interior by the Dutch* and the Iroquois. The relatively 
weak position of the Dutch trading organization on the Hudson 
restricted by the location of the Iroquois, and the increasing 
strength of English trade based on the growth of settlement in 
New England and the expansion of the fishing industry and trade 
between England, Newfoundland, New England, and the West 
Indies, and the aggressiveness of the English in attacks on 
Dutch trade as shown in the Navigation Acts of the fifties and 
sixties, led to the disappearance of the Dutch from the Hudson 


8See F. X. Moloney, The Fur Trade in New England, 1620-1676 (Cambridge, 
1931), passim. 

4See R. J. Parker, ‘‘The Iroquois and the Dutch Fur Trade, 1609-1664’? (Mas- 
ter’s thesis, University of California, 1930). 
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in 1664. The limitations imposed on the Dutch trading organiza- 
tion by the Iroquois and the displacement of the Dutch by the 
English precluded the development of a vigorous trading organ- 
ization on the banks of the Hudson River. 

The disturbance which accompanied the capture of New York 
by the English in 1664 and the aggressiveness of the French 
after 1663, following the difficulties attendant on the disappear- 
ance of the Hurons and the activity of the Iroquois, enabled the 
French to expand the trade to the interior by the Ottawa, first 
by attracting new Indians such as the Ottawas as middlemen 
and later by sending French traders to the north by the Ottawa 
and to the south, for example La Salle, by the upper St. Law- 
rence and the Great Lakes. By the end of the century France had 
achieved substantial control at the mouth of the Mississippi, on 
Hudson Bay, and in the interior, but success was destined to be 
of short duration. The success of the French in penetrating the 
interior and the relatively weak position of the Iroquois and the 
English hastened the development of trade through other routes 
to the interior and particularly to Hudson Bay. Gillam from 
New England and Radisson and Groseilliers from New France 
combined with English capital, contributed to the establishment 
and growth of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1668-70. Moreover, 
expansion of the fishing industry and of trade in New England 
and the trade in slaves and sugar to the West Indies and the 
consequent improvement of British industry and trade were 
responsible for the retreat of the French from Nova Scotia and 
Hudson Bay in the Treaty of Utrecht. 

The Treaty of Utrecht released English competition from the 
north and the south. Expansion of trade with the West Indies 
and of fishing and of shipbuilding in New England strengthened 
the position of the English from New York and made possible 
the development of a trading organization, the establishment of 
Oswego on Lake Ontario, and the sale of cheap West India rum 
and superior English cloths and kettles as an attraction to the 
Indians of the interior. This aggressive support encouraged the 
Iroquois in the expansion of activities to Detroit and to Lake 
Michigan and led, through the Fox wars, to the marked decline 
of French control over trade in the Great Lakes region. The 
decline of French control of the Upper Lakes from Montreal 
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was offset in part by the expansion of control from New Or- 
leans ® by the Mississippi. On the other hand, penetration of the 
Troquois and the English implied division of French control from 
New Orleans and Montreal. Withdrawal of the French from 
Hudson Bay and occupation of posts by the English led to com- 
petition in the interior by the numerous large rivers flowing to 
Hudson Bay. Pressure from the north and from the center by 
English trade prompted expansion under La Vérendrye and his 
successors to the Northwest by way of Lake Superior. 

The relatively low heights of land between the drainage basins 
pointing toward the Atlantic and the Arctic in North America, 
the character of fur as a commodity with light bulk and high 
value, the length of the main rivers and the difficulties of control 
from political centers at the mouth of the rivers, and the relative 
mobility of the Indian and the trader, facilitated the flow of trade 
between territories marginal to each drainage basin. Political in- 
fluence was not adequate to check trade between the St. Lawrence 
and the Hudson, Hudson Bay and the Mississippi. Traders such 
as Radisson and Groseilliers moved easily from one sphere of 
influence to the other. Nevertheless, in spite of this ease of move- 
ment in the interior, the drainage basin continued as an im- 
portant geographical and trade unit; mastery over the main 
entrance to the drainage basin was therefore of vital importance. 

Control from the Atlantic was based largely on the relative 
success of integration of trade and industry of the European em- 
pires. New England and Newfoundland exported cod * and other 
products to the West Indies and to Europe and received sugar, 
molasses, and rum from the West Indies, spices and other prod- 
ucts from Spain and the Mediterranean, and manufactured prod- 
ucts from England. Slaves were purchased with English manufac- 
tures and sold to the West Indies for the production of sugar and 
the consumption of cod. France, on the other hand, found it 
difficult to link her limited dry fishing from Cape Breton and 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the products of Canada and the 


5 See N. M. Miller Surrey, The Commerce of Lowisiana during the French Régime, 
1699-1763, in Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law 
(New York, 1897-), LXXI. 

6¢See Harold A. Innis, ‘‘An Introduction to the Economie History of the Mari- 
times,’’ in Canadian Historical Association Report (Ottawa, 1915-), 1930. 
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French West Indies. The French West Indies became a support 
to New England rather than New France and to the English fur 
trade rather than the French. France had no New England, with 
its shipping, fishing, industry, and trade. The interpretation of 
the history of North America in terms of rum and brandy has 
not been written but in the fur trade, rum represented the con- 
tribution of the West Indies to trade of the Old Empire, and 
brandy the emphasis on French vineyards and self-sufficiency. 
The trade of Great Britain in tropical products made it possible 
for Anthony Hendry to write in describing the causes of French 
success in the fur trade in the Northwest in 1754-55 ‘‘if they had 
Brazil tobacco, which they have not, [they] would entirely cut 
off our trade.’’ The economic strength supported by this integra- 
tion of industry and trade weakened the internal position of the 
French and contributed to the collapse of the French empire 
brought about by the naval and military victories at the en- 
trance to the St. Lawrence the results of which were embodied 
in the Treaty of Paris. 

In the first decade after the withdrawal of the French, dis- 
turbances in the interior, especially Pontiac’s war and the dis- 
ruption of trading organization to France, were followed by the 
rapid expansion of the English organization from Albany and 
from Montreal to the interior. The commissariat organization 
of the army and existing French experience and technique 
assisted in the expansion of the fur trade. Supported by West 
Indies rum and British manufactures, and with the use of boats 
from Oswego on the Great Lakes, English traders expanded 
trade to the posts at Detroit and Michilimackinac. Competition 
especially in the northern posts and at posts located in the Mis- 
sissippi drainage basin by the French and Spanish from New 
Orleans, led to the breakdown of regulations restricting traders 
to the posts and to more rapid penetration to the interior after 
1768. Recovery of trade’ was the result of the combination of 
the West Indies rum, the position of Albany and lake boats, 
and the accessibility of the St. Lawrence to English manufac- 


™See Marjory G. Jackson, ‘‘The Beginning of British Trade at Michilimackinac,’’ 
in Minnesota History (St. Paul, 1915-), XI (1930), 231-70; also W. S. Wallace, 
‘The Pedlars from Quebec,’’ in Canadian Historical Review (Toronto, 1920-), XIII 
(1932), 387-402, 
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tures and to the interior by canoes and the Ottawa route as wel] 
as by the Upper St. Lawrence. The geographic strategy of the 
St. Lawrence route as shown in the French régime became 
increasingly evident with expansion of trade to the interior, 
Canoes and the Ottawa route were important in the relatively 
rapid transport of furs from the interior to Montreal and 
England. 

Expansion of the internal trade from Albany and Montreal 
was accompanied by an expansion of trade in the English col- 
onies. This expansion was met by a closer check following the 
application of Great Britain’s colonial policy and particularly 
with pressure from the vested interests created in British legis- 
lation by the sugar planters of the West Indies. The Molasses 
Act of 1733, the diplomatic compromise * resulting in the reten- 
tion of Guadaloupe by France and the taking over of Canada by 
England, and the Sugar Act of 1764, accentuated the difficulties 
of the English colonies in meeting the increased demands for 
sugar, molasses, and rum for the expanding fur trade by pro- 
hibiting the acquisition of supplies from the French West Indies. 
External difficulties contributed to internal difficulties as shown 
in the extension of the control of the St. Lawrence by extending 
the boundaries of the province of Quebec under the Quebec Act 
in 1774 and were followed by the disturbances of the American 
Revolution. As a result of these disturbances traders moved from 
Albany to Montreal® and with supplies of manufactured goods 
from England and of rum” from the West Indies the control 
of trade from the St. Lawrence to the interior became practically 
a monopoly. English traders continued to penetrate to the in- 
terior and particularly to the Northwest. Again and in part as a 
result of hostilities they crowded to the far Northwest and in 
1778 Pond penetrated to the Athabasca region and opened the 
trade to the Mackenzie River drainage basin. 

The result of these developments was shown in the emergence 
of the Northwest Company, the first organization to operate on 


8 See Frank W. Pitman, The Development of the British West Indies, 1700-1768 
(New Haven, 1917). 

9 See R. H. Fleming, ‘‘Phyn, Ellice and Company of Schenectady,’’ in Contribu- 
tions to Canadian Economics (Toronto, 1928-), IV, 7-39. 

10G, S. Graham, British Policy and Canada, 1774-1791 (London, 1939), ehap. vi. 
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a continental scale in North America. Large scale organizations 
characterized this Canadian trade and their strength was regis- 
tered directly in the activities of the weaker organizations of 
the American trade. This organization was a combination or 
partnership which brought together aggressive individualistic 
traders, trained in the school of American commercialism and 
in the clan and family organization of Scotland. It combined 
navigation on the Great Lakes and on the Ottawa, and organiza- 
tion of food supplies in meeting the demands of the heavy trans- 
portation costs to distant posts in the interior, the support of 
cheap British manufactures and West India rum, and an effective 
trading organization in relation first to Albany and later to 
Montreal, with remarkable success. The completion of an im- 
portant agreement in the history of the Northwest Company in 
1783, the date of the Treaty of Versailles, was probably more than 
a coincidence, but the trade to the Northwest and to the South- 
west continued to be supported from Montreal. Expansion to the 
Northwest was accompanied by expansion to the Southwest. 
In the face of competition from Spanish and French from New 
Orleans, British traders were strongly entrenched in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. The problems of the Southwest were accen- 
tuated by more rapid decline of the fur trade and eventually by 
the recovery of the American trade and the withdrawal of Mont- 
real traders from the western posts following the Jay Treaty. 
This retreat led to the migration of traders to the North and to 
the intense competition between the New Northwest Company or 
the XY Co. which culminated in the amalgamation of 1804. The 
enlargement of the Northwest Company necessitated expansion 
to new territory and Simon Fraser and David Thompson moved 
into the Pacific coast drainage basin. 

The difficulties of the American trade during the period of 
hostilities which attended a lack of cheap manufactured goods 
and the entrenchment of Montreal in the trade in American ter- 
ritory, during and after the hostilities, precluded rapid recovery 
from Albany. Limited development in the interior was offset by 
the expansion of external trade. The break-down of British con- 
trol in the American Revolution enabled New England vessels 
to extend their trade to the Pacific. The voyages of Captain Cook 
along the Pacific coast attracted traders from England and New 
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England. Expansion of the Northwest Company to the Macken- 
zie River and the discovery of Cook’s Inlet stimulated interest 
in possibilities of a final discovery of the northwest passage “ 
and led to the expeditions of Mackenzie down the Mackenzie 
River in 1789 and to the Pacific in 1793. Prospects of this route 
were communicated through the Northwest Company to New 
England * and further encouraged New England vessels to par- 
ticipate in Pacific and oriental trade. The failure of the northern 
passage guaranteed more substantial control in the face of Eng- 
lish monopoly of the East India Company and the South Sea 
Company on the Pacific. New England™ shipping expanded 
rapidly in the exploitation of the sea otter trade of the Pacific 
coast. Exhaustion of the maritime fur trade on the Pacific coast 
was accompanied by the gradual recovery of the internal fur 
trade and the spread of settlement to the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi. In the recovery of the fur trade John Jacob Astor played 
an important role through his success in reéstablishing the posi- 
tion of the Albany and New York route, through his ability to 
develop the European and English markets, and through his 
reliance on the experience and organization of the trade from 
Montreal. The example of the Northwest Company as the first 
large scale continental organization in North America stim- 
ulated Astor in the development of a similar organization in the 
United States.** Relying on officers and men trained in the North- 
west Company and realizing the importance of moving inland, 
following the exhaustion of the sea otter on the Pacific coast, 
he attempted to link up the internal trade to the Pacific. His 
failure was partly the result as suggested above of the en- 
trenched position of the Northwest Company and of the effects 
of pressure on the Company in the Great Lakes area leading to 
their expansion on the Pacific. Astor’s defeat on the Pacific 


11 Harold A. Innis, ‘‘Peter Pond and the Influence of Captain James Cook on 
Exploration in the Interior of North America,’’ in Royal Society of Canada, Trans- 
actions, series 3, XXII, sec. ii, 1928, pp. 131-41. 

12 See Alexander Henry to William Edgar, September 1, 1785, Harold A. Innis, 
Peter Pond, Fur Trader and Adventurer (Toronto, 1930), 129 ff.; also Samuel E. 
Morison, The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783-1860 (Boston, 1921), chap. iv. 

18 F, W. Howay, ‘‘An Outline Sketch of the Maritime Fur Trade,’’ in Canadian 
Historical Association, Report, 1932, pp. 5-14. 

i4 Kenneth W. Porter, John Jacob Astor, Business Man (Cambridge, 1931). 
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facilitated concentration on the Great Lakes trade and enabled 
him to build up the American Fur Company. The ground had 
been prepared for his activities in the gradual withdrawal of the 
British traders after the Jay Treaty and the establishment of 
the factory system by the government of the United States in 
1795-96.° The Louisiana Purchase and the development of the 
Missouri trade, the emergence of the American Fur Company, 
the War of 1812, and the Act of 1815 prohibiting British trade 
in American territory and presumably passed at Astor’s insti- 
gation, were factors steadily improving the position of the 
American traders.*® 

Increasing strength of the Hudson’s Bay Company partic- 
ularly, after the War of 1812, and withdrawal of Canadian trad- 
ers from American territory contributed to the difficulties of the 
Northwest Company from Montreal and hastened the amalgama- 
tion of 1821 and the emergence of supremacy of the Hudson Bay 
route. American trade after 1815, in a sense, squeezed the two 
large Canadian companies into one unit. Decline of the St. Law- 
rence route to the Northwest and its practical disappearance 
after 1821 released labor for the expansion of the American 
trade. In a letter dated April, 1817, Ramsay Crooks wrote: ‘‘It 
will still be good policy to admit freely & without the least re- 
straint the Canadian Boatmen, these people are indispensable to 
the successful prosecution of the trade, their places cannot be 
supplied by Americans who are for the most part. . . too inde- 
pendent to submit quietly to a proper controul, and who can gain 
any where a subsistence much superior to a man of the in- 
terior.’’ ** Amalgamation released not only labor but men trained 
in the rigorous school of intense competition in the decade from 
1810 to 1820. Kenneth Mackenzie became a powerful support to 
the aggressiveness and expansion of the American Fur Com- 
pany in the Missouri trade. Amalgamation of the Northwest 


15 See Edgar B. Wesley, ‘‘The Government Factory System among the Indians, 
1795-1822,’ in Journal of Economic and Business History (Cambridge, 1928-32), 
487-511, 

‘6 Edgar B. Wesley, ‘‘Some Official Aspects of the Fur Trade in the Northwest, 
1815-1825,’’ in North Dakota Historical Quarterly (Bismarck, 1927-), VI (1932), 
201-209, 

17 Cited by Grace L. Nute, The Voyageur (New York, 1931), 203-204, 279 n. 31, 
and chap. viii, passim, 
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Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company, the rise of the Amer- 
ican Fur Company, and the disappearance of the government 
factory system were closely interrelated. 

In the period after 1821 the close control and centralization of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in northwestern Canada provided a 
substantial check to American expansion. Neutrality between the 
American and Canadian companies was shown in agreements for 
handling trade in competitive territory along the border." In- 
creased settlement weakened the position of company control and 
led to the development of the small private trader and trading 
organization. In eastern Canada American traders purchased 
furs at various centers throughout the country.’® The introduc- 
tion of the steamboat on the Missouri and the Mississippi im- 
proved the position of the small-trader and led to the develop- 
ment of trade from Minneapolis and St. Paul by the Red River 
to territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company.” Finally the steam- 
boat to Red River hastened the decline of Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany monopoly and the sale of Hudson’s Bay Company terri- 
tory to Canada. The growth of settlement in the Columbia River 
region was followed by the retreat of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany after the settlement of the Oregon boundary dispute in 
1846. This change was hastened by the emergence of trading 
organizations in London designed to handle the furs of large 
numbers of private traders. The firm of Lampson’s * became an 

18 See letters in Porter, Astor, II, 1198, 1203; also agreements of 1833 and 1840 
regarding competition in Rainy Lake, Winnipeg, and Red River districts. E. H. 
Oliver (ed.), The Canadian Northwest, Its Early Developments and Legislative 
Records, II, in Canadian Archives, Publications (Ottawa, 1915), no. 9, pp. 716, 805- 
806. On the other hand concentration accentuated severity of competition in the 
mountain region and was followed by systematic destruction of fur bearing animals. 
John McLean, Notes of a Twenty-Five Years Service in the Hudson’s Bay Territory 
(London, 1849), IT, 262-63. 

19 See the description of fur sales at Haliburton with buyers from New York, 
Boston, Toronto, Quebec, and Peterborough, in G. S. Thompson, Up to Date or the 
Life of a Lumberman (n. p. [1895?]), 18. On the activities of an agent selling furs 
to New York see History of the County of Middlesex (Toronto, 1889), 713. 

20W. J. Petersen, ‘‘Steamboating in the Upper Mississippi Fur Trade,’’ 
Minnesota History, XIII (1932), 221-43. Also Fred A. Bill, ‘‘Steamboating on the 
Red River of the North,’’ in North Dakota Historical Quarterly, II (1928), 100-19. 

210n the relations of Lampson with the American Fur Company see Grace L. 


Nute, ‘‘ The Papers of the American Fur Company,’’ in American Historical Review 
(New York, 1895-), XXXII (1926), 527. 
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important competitor of the Hudson’s Bay Company and event- 
ually a working agreement was arranged through Sir Curtis 
Miranda Lampson who reached the highly influential position of 
deputy governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company (1863-71). In 
this erucial period the Hudson’s Bay Company lost control to 
Grand Trunk interests in 1863 and finally to Canada with the 
sale of Ruperts Land in 1869. On the other hand the position of 
the field service of the company, in other words of the wintering 
partners, led to a struggle headed by Donald Smith in which 
control of the fur trade was regained. It would carry this paper 
too far afield to trace the influence of Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) in the construction of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. It is sufficient to note that improvement in transportation 
facilitated competition and American and Canadian traders have 
steadily continued to press on the last reserves of the monopoly 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. American whalers have become 
traders and have been followed by traders along the route 
through Bering Sea to the western Arctic. American traders 
particularly during the war under the Lamson Hubbard Com- 
pany of Boston made a determined drive on the position of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company but without eventual success. The 
American market assumed new importance in the post war 
period and supported new competition. Finally during the spec- 
ulative boom which centered about the New York market it has 
been charged * that American finance contributed to the expan- 
sion of the Hudson’s Bay Company and to its present difficulties. 
In Canada the boom was accompanied by the construction of 
railway lines to Churchill and to Moosonee on Hudson Bay. 

The fur trade of the North American continent was an index 
of wide movements. It persisted in space and time with greatest 
continuity in the forested areas of the Precambrian formation 
and in relation to the support of a highly industrialized area 
and a metropolitan market. Throughout the history of the con- 
tinent the territory restricted in diversity of product and de- 
pendent on a staple commodity steadily drifted into the control 
of a metropolitan market dependent on cheap all the year round 
water transportation. Cod from Newfoundland, beaver from 
Canada, and sugar from the West Indies depended on commercial 

*2 The Reflections of Inkyo on the Great Company (London, 1931), passim. 
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and industrial England. In the face of this drift Spain, Holland, 
and France disappeared from North America, and because of 
this drift the United States emerged as a separate entity. 

The fur trade of the United States gradually evolved as inde- 
pendent of British control. New England shipping exploited the 
accessible territory of British Columbia. Rise of settlement was 
followed by decline of the fur trade and the shift in the trade 
route from St. Lawrence to Hudson Bay was followed, as has 
been shown, by a migration of labor and skill to the American 
West. In the United States the divided character of the upper 
reaches of the Mississippi drainage basin, particularly in the 
Missouri ** and the Mississippi, the cultural traits of the Indians 
especially on the plains, the difficulty of obtaining cheap supplies 
of manufactured products, the following up of settlement on 
arable land, the importance of coarse furs and hides as in the 
ease of the buffalo and the rapidity of their exploitation, were 
factors responsible for a development along a different line than 
was characteristic of the Canadian trade. Lack of continuity, 
Indian wars, the control exercised by one man or one family as 
in the case of the Astors, characterized the American rather 
than the Canadian trade. The American Fur Company deserves 
thorough investigation as an institution representing the fur 
trade at its peak in the United States. 

The interrelations of theories of development in the United 
States and Canada have been influenced by studies of the fur 
trade. The importance of settlement gave the fur trade of the 
United States an essentially frontier aspect and strengthened 
the position of Turner’s thesis.** In Canada the fur trade as- 
sumed a permanent and not a transient phase. It is significant 
that during the past year (1932), the Hudson’s Bay Company 
boat, made no visit to the depot at Charlton Island in James Bay 
for the first time in over two and a half centuries. 


28 Isaac Lippincott, A Century and a Half of Fur Trade at St. Louis, in Wash- 
ington University Studies (St. Louis, 1913-26), III (1915-16), series 4, pt. ii, 205-42. 

24 Frederick J. Turner, The Character and Influence of the Indian Trade in Wis- 
consin, in Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science 
(Baltimore, 1883-), IX (1891), series 9, pt. xi-xii; Wilson P. Shortridge, The Transi- 
tion of a Typical Frontier (Menasha, 1922). 











FEDERAL INDIAN MANAGEMENT IN THE SOUTH 
1789-1825 


By R. 8S. Correrti. 


When the ‘‘more perfect Union’’ went into effect in 1789 fully 
half the territory of the United States south of the Ohio was in 
possession of the Indians. They held practically all Mississippi 
and Alabama, four-fifths of Georgia and Tennessee, all Kentucky 
west and south of the Cumberland, and a great part of the moun- 
tain region of the Carolinas. They numbered some fifty thousand 
people divided into four tribes, each of which was powerful, 
self-reliant, and (with the possible exception of the Chickasaw) 
hostile to the United States. Facing the Americans on the north 
and east they were at the same time a threat to the southern 
frontier and a barrier to southern expansion. To check the 
menace of their power and to secure room for the growing South, 
required of the federal government the wisest and subtlest 
management of which it was capable. 

With respect to method, Indian management in the South was 
of three forms. There was diplomatic management exerted 
through agents and superintendents, economic management by 
licensed traders and government trading posts, and military 
management by garrisoned forts. To these was added after 1820 
educational management through denominational mission 
schools subsidized by the United States. With respect to purpose 
and spirit Indian management in the South went through three 
well-defined phases — the Federalist phase, 1789-1801, the Jef- 
fersonian phase, 1801-1812, and the Calhoun phase, 1816-1825. 

The Federalists inherited their Indian diplomatic method from 
the Confederation which in turn had derived it from the British. 
An ordinance of Congress in 1786 had provided that all Indians 
south of the Ohio should constitute one district over which there 
should be a superintendent appointed by the United States.’ The 


1 American State Papers (Washington, 1832-61), Indian Affairs, I, 14. This ordi- 
nance was put into effect in the South with the appointment of James White as 
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new government adopted and continued this policy but it post- 
poned naming a superintendent in the South until it acquired a 
public domain there: with the establishment of the Territory 
South of the River Ohio in 1790, it gave to the governor, William 
Blount, the additional title of Superintendent of Indians, not 
only of the territory but of the entire South. Blount resided 
perforce in the territory and gave most of his attention to the 
Cherokee, inasmuch as the villages of the other three tribes 
were remote and the jurisdiction of the United States over them 
challenged, until 1795, by Spain. He held numerous conferences, 
however, with delegates of the Chickasaw and Choctaw and main- 
tained a deputy-interpreter among them. With the Creeks he 
does not seem to have had any direct dealings. Blount was an 
active and not over-scrupulous superintendent. His chief anxi- 
eties were the intermittent hostility of the Cherokee and the 
attempt of Zachariah Cox to make a settlement on Indian ter- 
ritory at Muscle Shoals.’ 

For the first two years of his superintendency Blount carried 
on his dealings with the Indians practically unaided, but in 1792 
the government revived the Confederation policy of naming 
agents to reside among the different tribes. James Seagrove was 
made agent for the Creeks, James Robertson for the Chickasaw, 
and Leonard Shaw for the Cherokee. From none of them did 
Blount receive much assistance. Shaw was dismissed the next 
year, Seagrove was afraid to go among the Creeks and persisted 
in living at St. Mary’s in southeastern Georgia, and Robertson’s 
duties as brigadier general kept him busy within the territory.’ 
The law authorizing the agents was not passed till March, 1793, 
but the government made the appointments in 1792 apparently 
because it hoped to utilize the agents in securing the aid of the 
southern Indians in the campaigns then in progress in the North- 
west. 
superintendent in 1786. In 1787 he was succeeded by Richard Winn. Col. Joseph 
Martin had served as agent to the Cherokee in the latter years of Confederation. 

2J. G. M. Ramsay, Annals of Tennessee (Kingsport, Tennessee, 1926), 549. 

8 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 246, 253, 394. Shaw was a recent 
Princeton graduate, who, so Knox wrote Blount, wanted to work among the Indians 
‘*from purest motives.’’ He was dismissed for ‘‘inebriety and great want of pru- 
dence’? —the latter consisting of marrying an Indian woman and encouraging the 


Cherokee to oppose Blount’s policies. Shaw was succeeded by John McKee, 1794-96, 
who was followed by Silas Dinsmore in 1796. 
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When in 1796 the Territory South of the River Ohio became 
the state of Tennessee, the position of Superintendent of South- 
ern Indians lapsed for the time being. The authority of the office, 
however, was continued with the appointment the same year 
of Benjamin Hawkins as Principal Temporary Agent for the 
Southern Indians. Hawkins had general supervision of all 
southern Indians, but he established his agency at Coweta and 
gave his direct attention to the Creeks. He thus replaced Sea- 
grove who had made an unsatisfactory agent because, from fear 
of McGillivray, he had not ventured to live among the Creeks, 
and because he was constantly embroiled in altercations with the 
governor of Georgia.* Under Hawkins, Indian management took 
on a firmer tone, partly because the treaty of San Lorenzo al- 
lowed the United States a freer hand in its dealings with the 
southern Indians. Hawkins’ first care was to bring to an end the 
desultory hostilities between Creeks and Georgians; then, in 
1797, he visited the Cherokee and Chickasaw to adjust boundary 
disputes. Among the Creeks he was kept busy breaking up horse- 
stealing, encouraging agriculture, and leading the Indians into 
a more responsible and centralized form of government. Hawkins 
was, in fact, so occupied with the Creeks that he could give only 
casual attention to the other tribes. The Cherokee, however, was 
the only tribe that was restive and here Silas Dinsmore, ap- 
pointed in 1796, proved himself an able and popular agent. In 
June, 1797 Hawkins removed Robertson as agent for the Chick- 
asaw and in August appointed Samuel Mitchell agent for the 
Choctaw with instructions to look after the Chickasaw also until 
a successor to Robertson could be found.’ Mitchell was not a 
good agent but neither Chickasaw nor Choctaw relations pre- 
sented any problems other than of a routine nature. A source 
of potential embarrassment to Hawkins in his work was the 
naming of Governor Sargent of Mississippi as Indian Superin- 
tendent in 1798 since it was not at all clear what the relative 
rank and authority of the two were. Indeed from the time of 


4 Ibid., 366, 399. 

>’ Letters of Benjamin Hawkins, 1796-1806, in Georgia Historical Society Collec- 
tions (Savannah, 1840-1916), IX (1916), 178, 190. At the Hopewell Treaty, 1786, 
John Pitehlyn had been named to reside among the Choctaw with the title of Inter- 


preter. In 1792 Blount gave him a commission, and he continued in that capacity for 
many years, 
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assuming office Sargent bombarded the war department with 
complaints of the anomalous position in which he was placed, 
but his letters went unheeded.* Notwithstanding his title he seems 
to have exercised no authority over Indian affairs except a 
slight influence among the Choctaw. He became involved in diffi- 
culties with the agent, Mitchell, whom he denounced to the war 
department as a ‘‘knave or a fool’’ and whose removal he secured 
in 1799. Hawkins then appointed Mitchell agent for the Chicka- 
saw; John McKee, Cherokee agent, 1794-96, now in 1799 suc- 
ceeded Mitchell among the Choctaw.’ 

The Federalists did not rely wholly on diplomacy in their 
southern Indian management: they supplemented it with mili- 
tary preparation which took the form of fort-building on the 
frontier. Prior to the treaty of San Lorenzo the exposed frontier 
in the South was in Georgia and in the Territory South of the 
River Ohio. In Georgia, until February, 1794, the United States 
confided to the governor the task of protecting the frontier 
against the Creeks who were then waging a spasmodic warfare 
in protest against the execution of certain Confederation trea- 
ties.* In 1794 the United States took over Ft. Fidius on the 
Altamaha and began the building of Ft. St. Mary’s on the river 
of that name. By the Colerain Treaty of 1796 the Creeks gave 
permission for the erection of forts on the Indian side of the 
Oconee-Altamaha and in the same year the United States built 
Ft. Wilkinson on the site of the later Milledgeville. This re- 
mained for several years the principal fortification on the 
Georgia frontier. In the territory, Blount in 1794 built and gar- 
risoned with militia several posts in eastern Tennessee of which 
the chief were Southwest Point and Tellico Blockhouse. The 
United States took them over the same year and provided them 
with small garrisons of regular troops. These forts faced the 


¢Dunbar Rowland, Mississippi Territorial Archives, 1798-1803 (Atlanta, 1905), 
I, 21, 13, 32, 47, 293. 

7 Ibid., I, 108, 155, 289. Among other things Sargent accused Mitchell of aiding 
Zachariah Cox to escape to Spanish territory. 

8 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 360; cf. ibid., Military Affairs, I, 102, 
111. Governor Telfair called out 1200 militia to protect the frontier and in 1793 
built 14 blockhouses along the border from the St. Mary’s to the Tugalo. House 
Documents, 15 Cong., 1 Sess., II, no. 16. In 1793 the United States sent 2000 
muskets to Georgia and the next year sent some 150 regular troops commanded by 
Col. Henry Gaither. American State Papers, Military Affairs, I, 60, 68. 
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Cherokee villages and were agencies of great persuasive force 
in preserving peace. 

The treaty of San Lorenzo added to the United States a west- 
ern frontier which it hastened to fortify. At Chickasaw Bluffs, a 
garrison took possession of the old fort abandoned by the Span- 
iards and renamed it Ft. Pickering.’ In 1799 Ft. Adams was 
built on the Mississippi below Natchez, and Fort Stoddart at 
Ward’s Bluff on the Mobile.*® All these forts served to guard 
against the Spanish as well as the Indians and Pickering and 
Stoddart performed the additional duty of protecting govern- 
ment trading posts. 

The regulation of trade was the third element in Indian 
management developed by the Federalists from a shadowy Con- 
federation origin.” Actual beginning of regulating the Indian 
trade was made July 22, 1790 with the passing of an act by 
Congress providing for licensed traders.** This act, repeatedly 
extended and modified, remained the basic regulation for the 
private traders as long as there were private traders to be reg- 
ulated. The second feature of the Indian trade regulation, the 
government trading post, grew out of Washington’s anxiety 
about the Creeks. This tribe occupied territory claimed by both 
Spain and the United States, it had treaty relations with both, 
and between them it normally maintained a technical neutrality 
highly tinged with malevolence to the latter. In a message to 

*S. C. Williams, Beginnings of West Tennessee (Johnson City, 1930), 59. The 
fort was established by troops on their way down the Mississippi to the terri- 
tory. It was at first called Ft. Adams and is often confused with the fort of that 
name in Mississippi. It was called Ft. Pike, 1797 to 1799, when it was changed to 
Ft. Pickering. 

10 Rowland, Miss. Territorial Archives, I, 472 n. 

11In the Ordinance of 1786 elaborate provisions were made for trade but none 
were put into effect. In the Hopewell treaties of 1785-86, Cherokee, Choctaw, and 
Chickasaw acknowledged the ‘‘sole and exclusive right’’ of the United States to 
manage their trade. The Chickasaw also gave land for a trading post at Muscle 
Shoals while the Choctaw granted three tracts, each six miles square, for trading posts 
to be placed wherever the United States thought proper. However, in the Confedera- 
tion period no traders were licensed or trading posts established in the South. 

12 Annals of Congress, 1 Cong., 2 Sess., II, 2241. This ‘‘act to regulate trade and 
intercourse with the Indian tribes’’ provided that licenses were to be issued by the 
superintendent or some one else named by the President. The licenses ran for two 


years and could be revoked for misconduct. The trader was under bond of $1000 
for good behavior. No licenses seem to have been issued in the South before 1796. 
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Congress, August, 1790, Washington said that the Creek trade 
was in the hands of British merchants at Pensacola and Mobile, 
and expressed a hope that the trade might be diverted to the 
United States since it was the chief means of managing the 
Indians. In subsequent messages he advocated establishing goy- 
ernment trading posts since he did not believe that the private 
trader could be depended on as a conciliating force. To Wash- 
ington’s repeated appeals Congress finally yielded in March, 
1795 to the extent of appropriating $50,000 for merchandise to 
be sold under the direction of the President to the Indians within 
the limits of the United States. Under the authority of this act 
Washington promptly established two trading posts, locating 
them both in the South — one at Colerain on the St. Mary’s for 
the Creeks, and the other at Tellico Blockhouse for the Chero- 
kee. For the time being the Choctaw and Chickasaw were out of 
reach. In April, 1796 Congress formally authorized a system of 
trading posts appropriating $150,000 for merchandise to be sold 
under such regulations and at such places as the President 
deemed proper.*® 

Of the two agencies for carrying on the Indian trade, the 
private trader was by far the more important, having, as it was 
estimated, nine-tenths of the trade in his hands. But after he had 
once secured his license he was practically beyond control and 
could not be depended on to aid governmental designs; al- 
though from the very fact that his trade was so enormous he 
was unintentionally useful in making the Indians dependent 
and consequently subservient. The trading post, on the other 
hand, was a conscious and effective handmaiden of governmental 
policies. 

Under the Federalists the only trading posts established were 
those at Colerian and Tellico. Colerain had been chosen because 
it was accessible to ocean-going ships. It was, to be sure, quite 
a long way from the villages even of the Lower Creeks and its 
location was determined by prudence rather than propinquity. 
It was not designed as a permanent post and in 1797 it was re- 
moved to the newly-built Ft. Wilkinson. The Tellico factory was 

13 Jbid., 4 Cong., 2 Sess., 2889. Colerain was in Camden County, Georgia, on the 


St. Mary’s River 30 miles above Ft. St. Mary’s. The location was selected by Sea- 
grove. 
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on Indian territory near the villages of the Overhill Cherokee. 
It was accessible only by a long wagon-drive from Philadelphia 
but it was a temporary post, the final location being left to 
Blount —a function he failed to perform, due to complications 
in his political career. By January, 1801, these two factories had 
d:awn from the treasury $90,000 of their capital stock, of which 
two-thirds was invested at Ft. Wilkinson. Tellico had sold 
$45,000 worth of merchandise to the Cherokee and Ft. Wilkinson 
some $60,000 worth to the Creeks.** For neither of them were the 
early days very bright. The Tellico factory was from the begin- 
ning an object of suspicion to the Cherokee who correctly guaged 
it as an entering wedge of political control. The Tennessee peo- 
ple were resentful, reflecting the attitude of private traders 
toward a government competitor.** At Ft. Wilkinson there was 
friction existing between Edward Price, the factor, and the 
military men to such an extent as to impair seriously the use- 
fulness of the factory for a number of years.** 

The avowed goal of Indian policy under the Federalists was 
to extend the influence of the United States among the Indians, 
to keep them at peace with each other and with the United 
States, and to civilize them. The time was too short to measure 
an increase in civilization but undoubtedly the combination of 
agents, forts, and factories had an enormous influence in pre- 
serving peace and extending the authority of the government. 
The last may be measured by the treaties made during the 
period. There were six of these: two (1790 and 1796) with the 
Creeks and four (1791, 1792, 1794, and 1798) with the Cherokee. 
In making them the United States strove to secure two things, 


14 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 654. This is Jefferson’s report to 
Congress, January 28, 1802. Not all this merchandise went directly to the Indians 
since both faetories sold to private traders, also. 

15 Donald L. MeMurry, ‘‘The Indian Policy of the Federal Government and the 
Economie Development of the Southwest, 1789-1801,’’ in Tennessee Historical 
Magazine (Nashville, 1915-), I (1915), 36. 

16 Indian Office Records, Indian Trade, Colerain factory. In May, 1797 Col. Gaither 
ordered the faetory closed for Price’s protection. In April, 1798 Price again asked 
Gaither for protection saying that he had been assaulted three times by the military 
and that his life was in danger. Price died late in 1798 and was succeeded by Ed- 
ward Wright. In 1800 Jonathan Halsted became factor. The first factor at Tellico 
was James Byers who was succeeded in May, 1798 by J. W. Hooker. Indian Office 
tecords, Tellico factory, Day Book II. 
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land cessions and roadways. From the Creeks the government 
secured (1796) sites for trading posts and forts on the Oconee. 
Altamaha line. From the Cherokee the treaties of 1791 and 1798 
gave the United States the navigation of the Tennessee, the 
Cumberland road, and a guarantee that the road to Kentucky — 
the Wilderness Road — would be kept open. The same two trea- 
ties brought three land cessions: two in East Tennessee and one 
in the west, south of Nashville. 

With the coming of Jefferson to the presidency the goal of 
Indian policy changed. The Federalists had aimed at civilizing 
them in situ; the Republicans aimed at removing them west of 
the Mississippi to the newly-acquired Louisiana. There were a 
number of remarkable men in the Indian service in the South 
to help Jefferson carry out this policy. First in ability and pres- 
tige was Benjamin Hawkins who was continued in his position 
as Principal Temporary Agent with supervision of all four 
tribes and immediate charge of the Creeks. But when Claiborne, 
Governor of Mississippi Territory and Superintendent of South- 
ern Indians, protested, as had Sargent, against the clashing 
authority of superintendent and principal agent, Hawkins was 
limited in February, 1802, to the position of agent to the Creeks, 
while the Cherokee agent was made responsible to the war de- 
partment, and the agents to the Choctaw and Chickasaw were 
subordinated to Claiborne.*’ 

As a matter of fact Claiborne gave little attention to Indian 
affairs and the agent nominally responsible to him, actually 
dealt directly with the secretary of war. The Choctaw agent 
from 1801-13 was Silas Dinsmore. He had already served as 
agent to the Cherokee and as Choctaw agent now proved himself 
adept at Indian management. The third outstanding man for 
the South was Return J. Meigs who in March, 1801, began his 
twenty-two years service as agent to the Cherokee."* Meigs was 
a Revolutionary officer of distinguished service. Honest and up- 
right in his dealing with the Indians he soon came to have un- 
bounded influence with them and to rank along with Hawkins in 


17 Dearborn to Hawkins, Indian Office Records, Letter Book A, 331; Rowland, 
Miss. Territorial Archies, I ,350, 405. 

18 Indian Office Records, Letter Book A, 37. Meigs’s son was governor of Ohio 
from 1810-14, 
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authority and prestige. Added to these was John McKee who had 
been Cherokee agent from 1794-96, and Choctaw agent from 
1799-1801. During the period he was continually in the Indian 
service in some capacity or other and assisted in practically all 
the Indian negotiations of the time. It was only among the 
Chickasaw that the United States had no outstanding repre- 
sentative. But this tribe had no real need for government super- 
vision, since it was too weak to present difficulties and too 
friendly to desire any.” 

The Creek agency remained at Coweta. Owing to the location 
of the Creeks there was little pressure before 1812 for their 
removal. Hawkins’ time was occupied in gaining Creek consent 
to land cessions and in strenuous efforts to civilize them. Living 
among them and identifying himself with them he encouraged 
them to learn spinning and weaving, to give up hunting for 
agriculture, to abandon war with the neighboring tribes, and to 
adopt a more centralized government. He made little progress 
with his economic program but had a measure of success in 
strengthening the power of the chiefs and in keeping down inter- 
tribal war. He so thoroughly identified himself with the Indians 
as to lose the confidence of the Georgians against whom he was 
constantly forced to protect his charges. 

The Cherokee agency had been removed from Tellico to South- 
west Point after the land cession of 1798 left the former place in 
American hands. In 1807 for similar reasons it was moved to 
Hiwassee where it remained till after the War of 1812. Although 
Meigs lived among the Cherokee he never became so identified 
with them as Hawkins did with the Creeks, nor exerted so great 
an influence in their tribal affairs. He chiefly occupied himself 
with attempts to stay encroachment on Indian lands by their 
restless white neighbors and with the securing of land cessions 
when white expansion could not be checked. He was an advocate 
of the removal policy and it was at his suggestion that in 1807 


the Cherokee began moving individually to the Arkansas re- 
gion.?° 


1®Samuel Mitchell remained agent until 1806 when he was dismissed from the 
service. He was succeeded by William Hill who shortly gave way to Thomas Wright. 
Indian Office Records, Letter Book B, 149, 224. 

*0 Charles C, Royce, ‘‘The Cherokee Nation of Indians,’’ in Bureau of Ethnology, 
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The Choctaw agency was located on the Pearl River, 170 miles 
from its mouth.” Here Silas Dinsmore resided and occupied him- 
self with the routine duties of his office which consisted chiefly of 
distributing annuities, promoting treaties, encouraging agricul. 
ture, and discouraging occasional outbursts of the ancient Creek- 
Choctaw feud. He attained a great measure of success in all] 
these endeavors and a great part of his success was due to the 
unswerving support of the great chief, Pushmataha. The Choe. 
taw were friendly to the whites, there was little pressure on 
them from the small white population and no great problems 
were presented in their management. 

To this strong diplomatic entourage Jefferson added an ex- 
pansion of trading posts. In his message of January 18, 1802 he 
expressed his opinion that trading posts should be multiplied 
and used as a means of keeping the Indians quiet. The growth of 
the trade would lead them to agriculture so that they would not 
need so much land. In private, Jefferson urged the plan of en- 
couraging the Indians to incur debts which they would be forced 
to get rid of by land cessions.** To this end he was prompt in 
establishing more trading posts. In 1802 a post was established 
at Chickasaw Bluffs for the Chickasaw and the next year, one 
at old St. Stephens on the Tombigbee for the Choctaw. That 
Jefferson was not relying wholly on the pacifying power of com- 
merce may be indicated by the fact that the Chickasaw factory 
was placed under the guns of Ft. Pickering and the Choctaw 
post was in supporting distance of F't. Stoddart.** After the pur- 


Fifth Annual Report (Washington, 1879-), 1883-84, p. 202; Grant Foreman, Indian 
and Pioneers (New Haven, 1930), has excellent accounts of the early migration of 
the Cherokee (and other Indians) to the West. 

21 John 8. Bassett (ed.), Correspondence of Andrew Jackson (Washington, 1926- 
31), I, 325 n. The Chickasaw agency was situated near the ridge dividing the Tom- 
bigbee from the Yazoo and in the headwater of the Halky, a tributary of the 
Tombigbee. Long to McKenney, November 5, 1824, Indian Office Records, Letters 
Received. 

22 David Files to Meigs, November 18, 1807, ibid. Jefferson stated that the 
method by which the government might advance toward its object would be ‘‘to 
establish among the Chickasaws a factory for furnishing them all the necessaries 
and comforts they may wish (spiritous liquor excepted) encouraging them and 
especially their leading men to run in debt for these beyond their individual means 
of paying; and whenever in that situation they will always cede lands to rid them 
selves of debt.’’ Williams, Beginnings of West Tenn., 63. 

23 St. Stephens was the location of a Spanish fort abandoned when the Spanish 
gave up Mississippi. A force from the newly established Ft. Stoddart went up the 
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chase of Louisiana the factory system was extended west of the 
Mississippi with the erection in 1805 of Belle Fontaine at the 
mouth of the Missouri, Natchitoches on the Red, and Arkansas 
at Bayou Spadrie on the Arkansas. The Natchitoches and Ar- 
kansas factories were established primarily to care for the In- 
dians emigrating from the South. 

The decade preceding the War of 1812 was a difficult period 
for the Indian trade and especially for that of the southern 
Indians. In the North the trade was in furs and these had a con- 
stant home market but the southern trade was chiefly a peltry 
trade and this depended on a European market sadly disar- 
ranged by war and trade restrictions.* It was also difficult to 
obtain supplies for the trade as these were largely of English 
manufacture. The result was the closing of three of the southern 
factories. Belle Fontaine came to an end in 1807; the Cherokee 
factory, which in 1807 had joined the agency at Hiwassee, was 
discontinued in 1810; and in the same year the Arkansas factory 
was abandoned and its stock added to that at Chickasaw Bluffs. 
The trade of the Creek factory, which in 1806 had followed the 
retreating Creek territory to the Ocmulgee and had been re- 
located at F't. Hawkins, the present Macon, was steadily declin- 
ing due to the competition of private traders, licensed and un- 
licensed, and the government sent it no further supplies after 
November, 1811.%° The Choctaw factory operated during this 
river and put the buildings in repair for the factory. Indian Office Records, Indian 
Trade, Choctaw Factory, 1803-1806. It was opened later than intended due to the 
fact that General Wilkinson, whose function it was to open the factory, was busy 
marking the boundary of the 1802 Choctaw cession. Its first factor was Joseph 
Chambers, who was also in charge of the land office east of the Pearl. At Chickasaw 
Bluffs the first factor was Thomas Peterkin who was dismissed in October, 1807 for 
private trading. He was sueceeded by David Hogg who resigned in May, 1810. J. B. 
Treat from the defunct Arkansas factory was then appointed to Chickasaw Bluffs. 
Ibid., Letter Book B, 334, 339; Letter Book B, Indian Trade, 138. 

24 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 756. 

*5 Superintendent Mason closed the Cherokee factory on Meigs’s advice as it was 
not making expenses, Mason to Meigs, January 10, 1808; Meigs to Crawford, Novem- 
ber 30, 1815, Indian Office Records, Letters Received, see also Mason to Byers, June 
18, 1810, Letter Book B, Indian Trade, 153. Two factors caused the abandonment 
of the factory: the accumulation of Indian debts and the expense of sending goods 
to it by wagon. The sales reached a peak of $10,775 in 1804 and after that declined. 
Indian Office Records, Indian Trade, Tellico factory, 1807. 


The Arkansas factory was abandoned because the expected Indian migration to 
Arkansas had not materialized. 
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period under many difficulties. The first factor here was Joseph 
Chambers who was also in charge of the land office ‘‘east of the 
Pearl.’’ In 1807, when the sale of lands began, Chambers was 
succeeded as factor by George S. Gaines, his assistant. Gaines 
was a man of ability and he became so influential with the In- 
dians that he must rank with Hawkins, Meigs, Dinsmore, and 
McKee as a distinctive force in the early history of the South.” 
The Choctaw factory had been located at Ft. Stephens in the 
hope that it would detract Indian trade from the Spanish at 
Mobile and Pensacola — which it did. But the Spanish retaliated 
by levying a toll of 12% on all merchandise going through Mo- 
bile Bay and as this was the only practicable way the United 
States had of ingress or egress the tariff caused much embar- 
rassment. To offset this, the government opened up a new way 
to St. Stephens by way of the Tennessee and Tombigbee. The 
road connecting these two streams was opened by Gaines in 1810 
and was known as Gaines’ Trace.” St. Stephens and Chickasaw 
Bluffs were both active during the Jefferson régime, but how the 
southern trade as a whole was dwindling is shown by the fact 
that in the four years preceding 1812 only some $90,000 worth 
of goods was sold to all the four tribes.* 

Since it was the policy of the Republicans to use trade regula- 
tion as a substitute for war, there was no great activity in fort 
building in the South from 1801 to 1812. In Tennessee, with 
Cherokee permission given in the treaty of 1805, the old forts at 
Tellico and Southwest Point were moved, in 1806, to Hiwassee, 
which became the center of diplomatic, trade, and military 
suasion. In Mississippi Territory old Ft. Adams was super- 
seded by Ft. Dearborn, built in 1803, near Washington. On the 
Creek frontier Ft. Hawkins was built on the Ocmulgee. These 


26 Col. George S. Gaines, Reminiscences of Early Times in Mississippi Territory 
(MS., in Alabama Department of Archives and History) is the best source for 
Gaines’s career. 

27 For the opening of Gaines’ Trace see Indian Office Records, Letter Book B, 7, 
364; Letter Book B, Indian Trade, 187, 297. A description of the road is given by 
G. J. Leftwich, ‘‘Cotton Gin Port and Gaines Trace’’ in Mississippi Historical So- 
ciety Publications, (Oxford, 1897-1914), VII, 263. 

28 Statistics for the various factories, 1807-1811, are given in American State 
Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 784 ff. 
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three forts represented Republican military preparations on the 
southern frontier.” 

As for roads the United States in 1801 secured by treaty the 
Natchez Trace from the Chickasaw and Choctaw, in 1805 the 
Federal Road from the Creeks, an extension of the Georgia 
Road into Tennessee, and roads connecting Franklin and Tellico 
with the Tombigbee from the Cherokee.*® In land cession the 
Chickasaw fared the best as they only gave up their vague 
claims to land between the Duck and Elk (1805). The Choctaw 
in 1802 confirmed to the United States the cessions they had 
made in 1765 to the British and in 1805 made a cession of south- 
ern Mississippi south of McClary’s Path. The Creeks in 1802 
ceded the land between the Oconee and Ocmulgee and in four 
treaties, 1804-1806, the Cherokee ceded much of their remaining 
land in Tennessee. In all these treaties removal was urged on 
the Indians but they steadily resisted it.” 

In the War of 1812 it was the influence of the agents more than 
anything else which forestalled a general Indian uprising. The 
fact that Tecumseh’s mother was a Creek and his father a 
Shawnee (a tribe which had once lived among the Creeks) was 
enough to cause the Creeks to take the warpath despite Hawkins’ 
appeals and prophecies. Still, the agent had sufficient influence 
to keep the Lower Creeks (among whom he lived) at peace." 
Meigs noticed that the Cherokee were restless and advised that 
they be employed by the United States as otherwise they were 
certain to join the Creeks.** Profiting from the advice the United 


29 For the building of Ft. Dearborn see Rowland, Miss. Territorial Archives, I, 582. 
The fort at St. Mary’s was abandoned in 1806 due to the fact that Georgia would 
not cede the land on which it was located. 

80 For a description of the Natchez Trace see R. S. Cotterill, ‘‘The Natchez 
Trace,’’ in Tennessee Historical Magazine, VII (1921), 27. Much material on the 
Federal Road is to be found in Arrow Points (Montgomery, 1920-), the monthly 
bulletin of the Alabama Anthropological Society. 

*1 Detail maps of these (and all other) Indian land cessions are given in the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth Annual Report, part 2, 1896-97, passim. 

82 Bassett, Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, I, 463 n., gives a list of the 
Creek towns friendly to the Americans. It includes practically all the towns of the 
Lower Creeks. 

88 Meigs to Eustis, May 8, 1812; Meigs to Armstrong, August 6, 1813, Indian 
Office Records. 
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States enlisted a considerable number of the Cherokee warriors 
to go with Jackson and Coffee. Among the Choctaw, Dinsmore 
had been succeeded in 1813 at Jackson’s request by John Me. 
Kee.** McKee encouraged Pushmataha to raise the Choctaw 
against the Creeks, which he did, accompanying the Claiborne 
expedition and rendering effective service. Even the Lower 
Creeks furnished aid. Hawkins enlisted some five hundred of 
them to join Floyd and half as many to accompany Jackson. The 
Indian allies contributed materially to the crushing of the Up- 
per Creeks. 

With the closing of the War of 1812, Indian management in 
the South entered on a phase quite distinct from that of the 
Federalist régime or the Jeffersonian period. With all the short- 
comings of the Indian service before 1812, it had been conducted 
on a relatively high plane. The agents had been men of ability 
and integrity, the Indians had been treated with consideration 
even when they were defrauded, and relations between them and 
the United States had at least the outward appearance of rela- 
tions between equals. Under Jefferson as under Washington the 
government took seriously its task of civilizing the Indians and 
undoubtedly did much to improve their standard of living. But 
the Creek war made clear that nothing further was to be feared 
from Indian hostility in the South, that they were divided in 
council, dependent in their economic life, and altogether too 
feeble to oppose governmental policies. They were henceforth 
rather objects of indifference or contempt, and consideration 
and conciliation were no longer necessary in their management. 
The great migration following the war brought constant en- 
croachment on their land and ultimate land cessions that left 
them no alternative to removal. 

The period, 1817-25, may be called the Calhoun period since 
he, as secretary of war under Monroe, then had charge of Indian 
affairs. Calhoun apparently construed his duty to mean the 
removal of the Indians by fair means or foul and the securing 





84 Jackson and Dinsmore had quarrelled over Dinsmore’s attempt to enforce the 
regulation against slaves in the territory. In 1813 Dinsmore visited Washington on 
agency business and Jackson took adyantage of his absence to send McKee as his 
personal agent among the Choctaw and later secured his appointment to replace 
Dinsmore. James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson (New York, 1861), I, chap. 32. 
Bassett, Correspondence, I, 223, n. 1, 234-35. 
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of their lands for the white men. Abetting Calhoun, if not direct- 
ing him, were such notorious Indian baiters as Andrew Jackson, 
Governor Joseph MeMinn of Tennessee, and Governor D. B. 
Mitchell of Georgia. There was also a marked deterioration in 
the character of the Indian agents during this period. Among 
the Creeks, Benjamin Hawkins died in 1816, worn out by twenty 
years vain striving to civilize and protect his charges. His last 
years were embittered by constant criticisms from the Georgians 
and bitter altercations with Governor Mitchell. Hawkins had 
been so deeply affected by the Creek war, which he had vainly 
tried to prevent and which undid all his work with the Upper 
Creeks, that he had offered his resignation in 1814 but had been 
persuaded to stay on.** As his successor, Calhoun named ex- 
Governor Mitchell himself, one of the most rapacious Indian 
despoilers in the South. Mitchell had hardly taken office when he 
became involved in a scandal of slave smuggling which finally 
foreed Calhoun to remove him in 1821.°° He was succeeded by 
John Crowell, a better man, who held the position until 1836 — 
as long as there were any Creeks remaining in the East. R. J. 
Meigs remained agent for the Cherokee until his death in 1823, 
but he was no longer the able administrator he had been when 
younger and allowed himself to become the tool of Jackson and 
MeMinn without protest. Meigs was so ardent an advocate of 
removal that in consideration of the end he was apparently 
blind to the iniquities of the means employed.** Upon his death 
Calhoun appointed McMinn himself agent — an appointment of 
such enormous iniquity as quite to overshadow the naming of 
Mitchell among the Creeks. The appointment of McMinn was 

85 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 858. Before the Creek uprising Haw- 
kins had repeatedly assured the war department that the Creeks were peaceful. Con- 
sequently after the massacre of Ft. Mims there was a disposition to blame him for 
giving false representations of security and so restraining the military movements. 
See Niles Register (Philadelphia, 1811-49), V (1814), 117. 

8¢Indian Office Records, Letters Received, March 18, 1820, ‘‘Transcripts .. . 
touching the importation of Negro slaves into the United States.’’ McIntosh to 
Calhoun, March 1, 1821, Letters Received. 

57 In a letter to Calhoun, May 3, 1820, Meigs suggests that the Cherokee annu- 
ities be halved since the Indians were now well provided for and should not be 
coddled. May 30, of the same year he advised Calhoun that the Cherokee be made 


citizens. He said the tribe now had 10,000,000 acres of land, 8,000,000 of which they 
ought to cede to the United States. Ibid., Letters Received. 
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made over the protests of the Cherokee chiefs who asked that 
Silas Dinsmore be sent back to them. The Cherokee agency 
which had been at Hiwassee since 1807 was removed in 1820 
further south to a location called Calhoun in honor of the secre. 
tary of war.** The Chickasaw fared almost as badly as the Chero- 
kee and Creeks. Their first agent after the war, William Cocke, 
encurred the enmity of the Colberts and had to be removed in 
1817.*° His three successors were men of mediocre ability. As a 
matter of fact in the entire period of 1789-1825 the Chickasaw 
secured only one agent of character, James Robertson, who 
served under Blount and again during the War of 1812. The 
Choctaw, perhaps, were the best served of the southern Indians 
during the Calhoun period. John McKee remained their agent 
until 1821 when he resigned and was succeeded by William 
Ward.” Both were able men but like Meigs were thoroughly in 
sympathy with Calhoun’s policy of removal. One of the worst 
misfortunes to befall the Choctaw was the death in 1824 of their 
chief, Pushmataha, while on a visit to Washington. 

In the Calhoun period the management of the Indian trade 
duplicated the deterioration of Indian diplomacy. The weakness 
of the Indians made it unnecessary to rely on trade as a means 
of controlling them, and their imminent removal made it un- 
necessary to civilize them. Under such conditions the govern- 
mental trade dwindled to final extinction before the competition 
of the private traders. The treaty of Ft. Jackson in 1814 re- 
asserted the right of the United States to control the Creek 
trade, but the trade itself had passed to the private trader. In 
an effort to recover it, the factory was removed in 1816 to Ft. 
Mitchell in the heart of the Creek country but the change brought 
no improvement and the post was abandoned in 1819.** Similarly 


88 The new agency town was in Tennessee. Apparently the removal was brought 
about by the Tennessee congressmen. Calhoun to Meigs, April 3, 1820, ibid., Letters 
Received. The new location was fixed by Meigs. Meigs to Calhoun, May 18, 1820, 
ibid., Letters Received. 

89 Ibid., Letter Book D, 104. Cocke’s successor was Col. Henry Sherburne. In 
1821 Sherburne gave way to R. C. Nicholas who died in 1824 and was succeeded by 
B. F. Smith. Smith to King, July 14, 1824, ibid., Letters Received. 

40 The papers of McKee were in the possession of the Alabama historian T. M. 
Owen and were lost in the burning of his house. 

41 McKenney to Secretary of War, Indian Office Records, Letter Book D, 7, 
describes the decline of the factory at Ft. Hawkins. For the removal to Ft. Mitchell 
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among the Chickasaw the private trader seems to have com- 
pletely undermined the factory trade at the Bluffs. The treaty 
of 1816, it is true, forbade the entry of private traders (licensed) 
into Chickasaw territory but prosperity did not return to the 
factory and in 1818 it was abandoned, the stock being taken to 
Arkansas where a factory was reéstablished for the fast emi- 
grating Cherokee.“* Thus the only remaining factory in the 
South, east of the Mississippi, was that at St. Stephens. Owing 
to repeated land cessions this location became quite remote from 
the Indians it was supposed to serve and the government had 
been meditating its removal since 1810. Gaines held a council 
with the Choctaw in December, 1815, and at the suggestion of 
Pushmataha it was decided to move up the Tombigbee to the 
site of the old Spanish post Ft. Confederation. The removal was 
made in 1816.** In 1822 the factory system was abandoned in the 
South as elsewhere throughout the United States. Ft. Confedera- 
tion was fairly prosperous when it wound up its business the 
following year.“ 

After the crushing of the Creeks in the War of 1812 such forts 
as were constructed in the South were for guards against the 
Florida Seminoles; they were not needed in the management of 
the weakened four tribes. As the military element disappeared 
the last of the governmental enterprises took form. This was 
Indian education. Until 1817, there was, so far as there is any 
official record, only one school among the Indians in the South. 
This had been established by the Moravians in 1801 at Spring 
Place, Georgia, among the Cherokee. It was a small school 
averaging some twenty pupils of both sexes to whom the mis- 
sionaries strove to impart the three R’s, buttressed liberally 
with domestic science. In 1817 the American Board for Foreign 


see Letter Book D, 112, 136, 308. Jonathan Halstead died in 1816 and was suc- 
ceeded as factor by Major Dan Hughes. 

*2 Ibid., Letter Book D, 317. Upon Treats’ death, April 1, 1813, R. P. Bayly had 
been appointed factor at Chickasaw Bluffs. At Bayly’s death Isaac Rawlings suc- 
ceeded to the position in March, 1814, Letter Book C, Indian Trade, 203. 

*8Choetaw Council, December 11-16, 1816, ibid., Letters Received; Gaines, 
Reminiseences, 4, With the passing of West Florida into American hands St. 
Stephens was no longer of strategic importance for Indian trade and went rapidly 
to deeay. Gaines resigned as factor in 1821 and was succeeded by John Hersey. 

** Detailed inventories of the factories after 1811 are to be found in American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, 38 ff. 
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Missions opened a school of the same character at Brainerd 
which soon had 100 pupils enrolled. The next year they opened 
a school among the Choctaw which they named Elliott. In 1820 
a great impetus was given the educational movement when Pres- 
ident Monroe circularized the benevolent societies of the United 
States offering them the money appropriated by Congress for 
civilizing the Indians for the support of such schools as they 
should build and conduct under government regulation. The re- 
sult was a great kindling of interest. In 1820 there were five 
schools at the South, in 1825 the Choctaw had 11, the Cherokee 
8, the Chickasaw 2, and the Creeks 1. These schools had a total 
of 700 students and 135 teachers. While the schools were estab- 
lished too late to be much of a factor in Indian management, they 
were of great value in improving Indian civilization and in pro- 
moting the removal policy.* 

The period after the War of 1812 was prolific in Indian trea. 
ties and consequently in land cessions secured by force, fraud, 
and chicanery. The treaty of Ft. Jackson, in 1814, took practi- 
cally all the hunting grounds of the Upper Creeks; this was 
followed in 1818 by a cession south of the Altamaha from the 
Lower Creeks, and in 1821 by another from the same people 
of the lands east of the Flint. The Cherokee in March, 1816 ceded 
to South Carolina the small amount of land they had remaining 
in that state, and in September ceded to the United States all 
their land South of the Tennessee and west of Wills Creek and 
the Coosa. In July, 1819, in what was probably the most fraudu- 
lent treaty in Indian history, Jackson, McMinn, and Merri- 
weather extracted from the Cherokee in Georgia a cession be- 
tween the Oemulgee and the Chattahoochee on the promise of 
giving them equal acreage in Arkansas. Another small cession in 
1819 and then the Cherokee resolutely refused either to move or 
to cede more land. The Chickasaw were plundered not less than 
the Cherokee. In October, 1818, Isaac Shelby, ex-governor of 
Kentucky, and Andrew Jackson, fresh from the rape of the 
Cherokee, secured from the Chickasaw by bribery, cajolery, and 
threats the cession of all their land in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Even the Choctaw were constrained to make two cessions. 


45 Statistics in regard to the schools among the Indians are to be found in the 
contemporary Annual Reports of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
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In 1825 the Indians of the South were as numerous as in 1789, 
but their land had diminished until they had little left but their 
village sites. This was one result, and the most apparent one of 
thirty-five years of federal Indian management. Another result 
was that a considerable number of them, particularly the Chero- 
kee, had already removed to the West. Those that remained were 
surrounded by white neighbors constantly encroaching and con- 
stantly increasing in numbers and power. The Indians, in fact, 
were mere tenants at will. Their domain was alienated, their 
power had vanished, and their independence was little more 
than legal fiction. 

The United States, to be sure, could show certain things on the 
credit side of the ledger. Each of the four tribes received 
annuities that reached respectable proportions, although there 
is reason for believing that the money largely found its way 
into the pockets of chiefs favorable to the government.** Also, 
each of the tribes, thanks to the trading system, the annuities, 
and subsidies, had made appreciable progress in civilization. 
They had turned largely to farming, they had better houses, 
they enjoyed more comforts, and they were better governed.“ 

It is impossible to balance the account of injuries and benefits. 
The outstanding fact was that the southern Indian had prac- 
tically ceased to exist as an Indian. Possibly despite high- 
sounding avowals of altruistic motives this was what was hoped 
for from the beginning. In its very nature Indian management 
meant Indian spoliation. 

Federal Indian management in the South may fairly be said 
to have come to an end with the year 1825; after that it was no 
longer management, but force. The only remaining problem from 
then on was that of removal and the only question was as to the 
time of removal. The record of Indian management prior to 1825 


46 Indian Office Records, Letters Received, Statement of Annuities by William Lee 
(second auditor), October 14, 1820, shows that the Cherokee were then receiving 
$15,000 a year, $6,000 of which would expire in 1826. The Chickasaw were receiving 
$35,000 a year of which all but $3,000 would expire in 1826 and 1828. The Creeks 
were receiving $25,500 a year of which $11,000 would expire in 1825 and $10,000 in 
1829. The Choctaw were receiving $11,700 of which $6,000 would expire October 
24, 1826. 

‘7 For the advance of the Chickasaw in civilization see C. W. Long to McKenney, 
November 5, 1824, Indian Office Records, Letters Received. The Annual Reports 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs give much valuable information. 
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is the record kept by the managers: there is no record left by the 
managed. There was no Geoffrey of Monmouth among the south- 
ern Indians to record their resistence to the United States and 
their final submission to its power. The few surviving records of 
Indians thoughts or Indian speeches have passed through the 
hands of the white people who displaced them and there is little 
reason for believing that these have survived unchanged. The 
southern Indians were as inarticulate as were the southern 
slaves, but they had much better memories. It is not wholly im- 
possible that in 1861 the memory of injustices was still fresh 
enough among the Five Civilized Tribes to influence their con- 
duct in the war between the states. 





THOMAS S. TWISS, INDIAN AGENT ON THE UPPER 
PLATTE, 1855-1861 * 


By Ausan W. Hoopes 


During the eighteen-fifties the Upper Platte Indian agency 
was one of the largest and most important in the West. Extend- 
ing ‘‘from the 100“ to the 107" degree of longtitude, and from 
the 39" to the 44" parallel of latitude,’’ its area was estimated 
at 122,500 square miles.? Within this extensive region there lived 
some 1,400 Cheyenne, 1,600 Arapaho, and 6,500 Sioux Indians.* 
It was frequently visited by bands of Pawnee, Ponca, and 
Crows. Fiereely contending among themselves for favored hunt- 
ing grounds, these tribes were alike opposed to the infiltration 
of whites into their country. They knew that the emigrants of 
one year foreshadowed the settlers of the following years; that 
homesteads would be founded where their hunting-grounds had 
been; and that the game upon which their existence so largely 
depended was doomed to ultimate destruction. Their opposition 
was made much more serious by the strategic position which 
they occupied upon the Oregon trail. So long as peace was main- 
tained the trail could be used with safety; if war broke out all 
the troops in the West could not afford adequate protection.‘ 

Thomas 8. Twiss, the subject of this article, was an Indian 
agent on the Upper Platte from 1855 to 1861. Little is known of 
him, except that his home had been at Troy, New York.’ His 
official dispatches to Superintendent Alfred Cumming at St. 


‘Parts of this article are based upon material gathered for the writer’s doctoral 
thesis, Indian Affairs and their Administration, with Special Reference to the Far 
West, 1849-1860 (Philadelphia, 1932). 

*Twiss to G. W. Manypenny, September 22, 1856, Senate Executive Documents, 
34 Cong., 3 Sess., II, 645. 

‘Twiss to Alfred Cumming, November 14, 1855, U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 
Office of Indian Affairs, General Files, Upper Platte, C 1765/1855 (hereinafter 
cited as U.S.D.L., O.1.A.). 

‘John W. Whitfield to Alfred Cumming, September 27, 1854, House Executive 
Documents, 33 Cong., 2 Sess., I, part 1, p. 303. 

, 5 Twiss to Manypenny, June 9, 1856, U.S.D.I., O.1.A., General Files, Upper Platte, 

54/1856, 
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Louis, and to Commissioner George W. Manypenny show him ty 
have been a man of very decided opinions, prompt in action, and 
of firm character. Both promptitude and firmness were certainly 
needed. Serious difficulties with the Sioux and Cheyenne tribes, 
and a prolonged quarrel with the military authorities required 
settlement. 

The Grattan massacre was the immediate cause of hostilities 
with the Sioux. On August 18, 1854, a cow belonging to a Mor. 
mon emigrant was killed by a Miniconjou Sioux Indian, who was 
at the time living with the Brulé and Oglala bands of his tribe.’ 
Later the same day Chief Bear of the Brulés came to Fort 
Laramie, reported the incident to Lieutenant H. B. Fleming, 
and expressed a willingness to give up the offender. Accordingly, 
on the following day, Lieutenant Fleming sent Lieutenant John 
L. Grattan, an interpreter, a sergeant, a corporal, and twenty- 
seven privates * to the Sioux encampment near Bordeau’s trad- 
ing house on the north fork of the Platte, some eight miles from 
the fort. Lieutenant Grattan told his men ‘‘that the Indian he 
was about to demand must be taken, if not freely given up, at all 
hazards, even if he (Lieut. G.) died in the effort.’’* Having 
arrived at the Sioux village, Chief Bear was requested to sur- 
render the guilty Indian; but, due to the evident opposition of 
his tribe to such action, he refused to do so. A council was im- 
mediately called, but the interpreter, Lucien Auguste, was intox- 
icated. After grossly insulting the Indians, he threatened them 
with death at the hands of the troops, adding that ‘‘he would 
eat their hearts raw.’’*® The result was tragic. Lieutenant Grat- 
tan and his entire command — with the exception of one man— 
were killed, although they appear to have defended themselves 
bravely. This accomplished, the Indians proceeded to rob the 
trading houses of James Bordeau and Pierre Chouteau.” 


6 Alfred J. Vaughan to Alfred Cumming, October 19, 1854, House Exec. Docs., 
33 Cong., 2 Sess., I, part 1, p. 296. Journal of Paul Carrey, ibid., VIII, no. 63, p. 16. 

7H. B. Fleming to O. F. Winship, August 30, 1854, ibid., 15. 

80, Allen 1.v Winship, September 16, 1854, ibid., 9. 

9 Journal of Paul Carrey, ibid., 16. O. Allen to O. F. Winship, September 16, 
1854, ibid., 10. John W. Whitfield to Alfred Cumming, October 2, 1854, ibid., |, 
part 1, p. 305. 

10 The lone survivor of the Grattan massacre died of his wounds three days later. 
H. B. Fleming to Winship, August 30, 1854, ibid., VIII, no. 63, p. 15. None of the 
Indians was killed, although Chief Bear received three wounds which caused his 
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As was to be expected, these acts led to open hostilities with 
such bands of the Sioux as were concerned. The situation was 
aggravated, during the winter of 1854-55, by the perpetration of 
several murders and robberies. In February, 1855, the war de- 
partment determined upon a punitive expedition against the 
Sioux, the command of which was entrusted to General William 
S. Harney. In addition to the usual inefficiency and delay, this 
expedition was actively opposed by Superintendent Alfred Cum- 
ming and Commissioner Manypenny."* The military authorities 
appear to have thought that a general Indian war was immi- 
nent? However, no such war came; and Thomas 8S. Twiss, who 
assumed his official duties on August 10, 1855, believed that 
most of the Indians within his agency were entirely peaceful.* 
He described the situation on the Upper Platte in a letter to 
Manypenny, dated October 1, 1855: 


death, and one or two others were injured. Journal of Paul Carrey, ibid., 17. Alfred 
J. Vaughan to Alfred Cumming, October 19, 1854, ibid., I, part 1, p. 296. 

11Cumming to Manypenny, February 22 and March 8, 1855, U.S.D.I., O.LA., 
General Files, Upper Platte, C 1215 and C 1237/1855. A letter from General Harney 
to Col. L. Thomas, July 30, 1855, contained the following significant material: 

‘*T have been signally disappointed in my anticipations of procuring guides and 
hunters for the Sioux Expedition among the friendly Indians located in this section 
of country. (near Fort Leavenworth.) 

‘‘Capt. Heth of the 10’ Infantry, to whom I have entrusted the management of 
this matter, has made two visits to the Delawares; at the first of which, they seemed 
to entertain favorably his proposals for the employment of certain of their numbers 
as guides &e. On the second visit however, a manifest change had been wrought in 
their minds. They then expressed apprehensions of forfeiting their annuities, of 
losing their lands, and of missing the opportunity of establishing their claims. All 
of which, coming as it did from Indians who have ever been ready for any such 
service as the one in question, savored very much, I thought, of a secret influence, 
exerted by the Indian Department, unfavorable to the wishes and intentions of the 
Department of War. 

‘‘This impression of mine is now confirmed by the manner in which similar pro- 
posals were received by the Potawatomies and Shawnees, the chief of one of which 
tribes distinctly told Capt. Heth, in good English, that his men could not accompany 
the Expedition ‘without the consent of the Indian Bureau.’ In short this approval 
was made the sine qua non, by the principal men of the tribes above named, of their 
aceeptance of Capt. Heth’s offers.’’ Ibid., General Files, Central Superintendency, 
1 1127/1855. 

12H. B. Fleming to O. F. Winship, August 30, 1854, House Exec. Docs., 33 Cong., 
2 Sess., VIII, no. 63, p. 15. 

18 Twiss to Cumming, August 13, 1855, U.S.D.I., O.1.A., General Files, Upper 
Platte, C 1590/1855. 

14 Twiss to Robert McClelland, August 20, 1855, House Exec. Docs., 34 Cong., 
1 Sess., I, part 1, p. 398. 
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Immediately after my arrival at this post [Fort Laramie], on the 
10th August last, I began to collect information from all reliable 
sources, and to question the whites, Indians, traders, and others, who 
had been in the Indian country the last year, and during all of the 
late difficulties with the Sioux. 

It was soon made clear to my mind that some portions of the Sioux 
bands, the Brulés and Ogalallahs, had no share or part in the murders 
and robberies which had been committed during the last twelve months, 
and were really desirous and anxious to preserve and continue their 
friendly and peaceful relations with the United States, and were re- 
solved not to be forced into war measures by the hostile party of their 
own bands. 

Under these circumstances, and with the conviction that I must act 
promptly or not at all, I declared the North Platte the boundary 
between the hostile and friendly Sioux, and dispatched runners to the 
chief ‘‘ Big Partizan,’’ of the Brulés, and to the chief ‘‘ The-Man-Who- 
Is-A fraid-Of-His-Horses,’’ of the Ogalallahs, the former to meet me at 
Bordeaux trading house, eight miles below the Fort, and the latter at 
Ward and Guerrier’s, eight miles above, on the North Platte, and 
bring to the council the principal men of these bands. 

I met the chief Big Partizan, and the principal men of the Brulés, 
on the 19th August, and stated that they must prove to me by their 
acts and peaceful conduct that they were true friends; that my Sioux 
interpreter, who had traded with them for several winters, knew all 
of those who were engaged in the murder of the mail party in Novem- 
ber last, and those also of the Brulé band who had committed depreda- 
tions on the whites. I forbid these murderers and robbers from cross- 
ing to the south side of the Platte, and required the friendly Brulés 
to drive away from amongst them all hostile Indians, on pain of being 
declared enemies if I should find one of these outlaws in their village.” 





While Twiss was thus sincerely trying to bring about peace, 
the Sioux expedition was headed westward for the express pur- 
pose of pushing the ‘‘war’’ to a successful conclusion. The issue 
between the military and civil authorities was clear-cut. Both 
hoped to reéstablish peace; but the former thought that the 
thorough chastisement of the Indians was necessary, and must 
be accomplished before any satisfactory peace treaty could be 
concluded. The latter, on the other hand, advocated a more peace- 
ful method of attaining the desired end; viz., a great council 
should be held, and a definite attempt to establish peace should 

15 Ibid., 400. 
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be made prior to the adoption of any drastic military measures. 

The fates were against a peaceful solution of the difficulties. 
General Harney and his command arrived in the Sioux country 
late in August or early in September. On the evening of Septem- 
ber 2, it was ascertained ‘‘that a large portion of the Brule band 
of the Sioux nation, under ‘Little Thunder,’ was encamped on 
Blue Water creek, about six miles northwest of Ash Hollow.’’ 
Believing that Little Thunder and his band were hostile, Harney 
determined to attack their village on the morning of the third. 
Accordingly, Colonel P. St. George Cooke, with four companies 
of mounted men, was dispatched to some sand buttes a short dis- 
tance up the valley of the Little Blue, in order that he might 
effectively cut off the retreat of the Indians; while Harney, with 
five companies of the sixth infantry, proceeded to attack the 
village. Eighty-six Indians were killed, five wounded, and seven- 
ty women and children captured. The troops lost four killed and 
seven wounded.*® 

Commissioner Manypenny has pointed out the cruel injustice 
of this battle. The Indians killed were ‘‘an innocent band of 
Sioux, who were in nowise involved in the sad affair with Lieu- 
tenant Grattan’s command.’’ And Manypenny also bitterly 
added ‘‘It is the common practice of our troops, when out on 
expeditions, to kill Indians whenever found, without care to 
know whether they be guilty or innocent.’’ 

Though basically true as regards the battle of Little Blue 
Water Creek, Manypenny’s statements are too obviously preju- 
diced to be taken literally. It must be remembered that even if 
the Indians whom Harney attacked were innocent, they were on 
the north side of the Platte at the time, in violation of the ex- 
press orders of Agent Twiss that all friendly Indians were to 
remain on the south side thereof. Their consequent punishment 
for crimes of which they were innocent, while undeniably cruel 
and utterly unjust, must be laid not only to Harney’s desire to 
kill Indians, but also to their own disregard for explicit orders." 


16 Harney to L. Thomas, September 5, 1855, ibid., part 2, pp. 49-51. 

‘7G, W. Manypenny, Our Indian Wards (Cincinnati, 1880), 159. 

18 Twiss to Manypenny, October 1, 1855: ‘‘On the 7th September I received news 
by express of the battle between General Harney’s command and Little Thunder, 
chief of a part of the Brulé band of Sioux, which took place on the Little Blue 
Water on the 3d September. I assembled immediately the chiefs and principal men 
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An effort for the restoration of peace was made in November, 
at which time Harney summoned the chiefs of the various hostile 
bands of Sioux, from both the Upper Missouri and Upper Platte 
agencies, to meet him at Fort Pierre on March 1, 1856. The coun- 
cil thus proposed was authorized by Secretary of War Jefferson 
Davis on December 26, 1855.’ Twiss did not, however, approve 
of peace negotiations conducted so largely by the military, and 
accordingly prevented representatives of the Brulé and Oglala 
Sioux from attending a preliminary council in February, 1856, 
The consequence was that Harney instructed Colonel William 
Hoffman (in command at Fort Laramie) ‘‘to restrict him 
[ Twiss] in his intercourse to the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, and 
to inform him he was to have nothing to do with the Sioux.’’” 
So, when the great council met on March 1, the Indian service, 
which should have been represented by both Twiss and Alfred J. 
Vaughan — the Upper Missouri agent — was represented solely 
by the latter. The usual number of chiefs was present: Little 
Thunder of the Brulé, One Horn of the Miniconjou, Crow Feath- 
er of the Sans Arc, The-Man-that-is-struck-by-the-Ree of the 
Yankton, and others of varying degrees of eminence. After five 
days a treaty was agreed upon,” by which the troubles with the 


Sioux were, temporarily, brought to an end. Its more important 
articles were: 


That all Indians who have committed murders or other outrages up- 
on white persons, shall be delivered up for trial to the commander of 
the nearest military post. 


That all stolen property of every description in the hands of any 
Indian shall be restored to its rightful owner; for which purpose 
the chiefs must be responsible that it is taken in, without delay, to 
the nearest military post... . 


of the friendly Sioux village and gave them all the particulars of the battle, and the 
loss sustained by Little Thunder’s band in killed, wounded, and prisoners. They 
replied that ‘General Harney had done right; Little Thunder had been told by 
me... to keep off from the emigrant trail, and to come over to the south side and 
take me by the hand, if he was friendly to the United States. By remaining on the 
north side of the Platte he showed himself an enemy to the whites.’ ’’ House Ezec. 
Does., 34 Cong., 1 Sess., I, part 1, p. 401. 

19 Davis to Harney, December 26, 1855, ibid., XII, no. 130, pp. 4-5. 

20 Harney to L. Thomas, February 28, 1856. U. 8. Dept. of War, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, Old Files Section 170 H/1856 (hereinafter cited as U.S.D.W., A.G.0.). 

21 Minutes of Fort Pierre Council in House Exec. Docs., 34 Cong., 1 Sess., XII, 
no. 130, pp. 13-39. 
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The Indians must not obstruct or lurk in the vicinity of roads trav- 
elled by the whites. ... 

The chiefs must compel their bands to obey them. . . . The chiefs 
will be held responsible for the good conduct of their bands. 

The Sioux must make peace with the Pawnees; and the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes will be obliged to do the same.” 


A glance will show that the above articles were virtually un- 
enforceable. They show the white man’s desire for peace on the 
plains; also his ignorance of tribal organization and of the dead- 
ly animosity of Indian feuds. Nomadic tribes could not easily be 
prevented from frequenting poorly guarded emigrant trails 
where there were excellent chances of finding stray cattle and 
horses. Very few chiefs were ever able to make their young men 
obey. Honor and glory could best be won in battle — whether 
against whites or Indians mattered little. Taking all things into 
consideration, the wonder is not that the Treaty of Fort Pierre 
was eventually broken, but that, despite its weaknesses, peace 
with the Sioux was fairly well maintained for several years. 
The treaty was never ratified by the Senate. 

It has been noted that Twiss disagreed with Harney as to the 
part that should have been played by the military authorities in 
the Fort Pierre Council. Other aspects of that quarrel, not en- 
tirely lacking in intrinsic interest, and certainly instructive as 
to the nature of inter-departmental relations, may now be re- 
viewed. Early in 1856, it became apparent that Seth EK. Ward, 
of the firm of Ward and Guerrier, Indian traders, was guilty of 
violation of the Intercourse Act. Accordingly, Twiss wrote to 
the Department of the Interior recommending the revocation of 
that firm’s license. Whereupon Ward and Guerrier appealed 
to Colonel Hoffman, the commandant at Fort Laramie, for pro- 
tection against Twiss, whom they accused of trading with the 
Indians in violation of law.** Papers to that effect were drawn 
up. Late in February they were submitted to Harney, who, al- 
ready irritated by the interference of the Indian agent with his 
plans for the pacification of the Sioux, lost no time in suspending 

22 Ibid., 13-15. 

*8 Ward and Guerrier to Hoffman, February 7, 1856. U.S.D.W., A.G.O., Old Files 


Section, 170 H/1856, enclosure 2. Twiss to Manypenny, May 24, 1856, U.S.D.L, 
O.LA., General Files, Upper Platte, T 48/1856. 
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him from all intercourse with that tribe.** On March 6, a similar 
interdict was placed upon his relations with the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho.” 

Coming to Washington in May, Twiss laid the whole matter 
before Commissioner Manypenny, and then went to Troy, New 
York, to visit his family. A member thereof being sick, Twiss 
was detained until about June 10. Returning to Washington, he 
received instructions from the Indian Office, and finally arrived 
at Bisonette’s trading house, near Fort Laramie, on July 31.” 
From that point he wrote to Colonel Hoffman at the fort, stating 
that he was instructed to ‘‘confer with the Military Officer in 
command of Fort Laramie for the purpose of learning his opin- 
ion’’ upon the Indian situation in the Upper Platte agency.” 
The same day Hoffman penned a curt reply, reminding Twiss 
that ‘‘your functions as Indian agent were suspended until fur- 
ther orders, and unless you can lay before me an official paper 
from the proper authority, showing that the suspension is re- 
moved, I must consider it as still in foree.’’ * Later still on the 
same day (July 31) Twiss replied to the above: 

I have yet to learn, however, that an officer of one Dept. of the 
Government has any legal authority to demand of an official Agent in 
another, co-ordinate, co-equal Dept. of the Government, his orders & 
instructions from the Secretary of that Dept. in relation to his official 
duties, & the conduct of affairs with which he (the Agent) is specially 
charged. 

I did not leave the City of Washington without orders & instructions 
from the proper authority, in relation to all difficulties & matters 
concerning this Agency... . 

In accordance with these orders & instructions I shall enter forth- 
with upon the discharge of my official duties.*® 
Colonel Hoffman was in the wrong, and should have known it. 


24 Harney to L. Thomas, February 28, 1856, U.S.D.W., A.G.O., Old Files Section, 
170 H/1856. 

25 Capt. A. Pleasonton to Hoffman, March 6, 1856, ibid., 161 H/1856. 

26 The itinerary of Twiss at this time can be reconstructed by noting the places 
and dates of his letters in the O.I.A. General Files. See Upper Platte, T 48/1596, 
Washington, May 24; a letter from Troy on June 9, T 54/1856; Washington on 
June 24, T 61/1856; Westport, Missouri, July 2, T 67/1856; Bisonette’s trading 
house, July 31, T 82/1856. 

27 Twiss to Hoffman, July 31, 1856, U.S.D.I., O.1.A., General Files, Upper Platte, 
T 82/1856, 

28 Hoffman to Twiss, ibid. 

29 Twiss to Hoffman, ibid. 
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Twiss was answerable to Commissioner Manypenny and the 
interior department, not to Jefferson Davis and the war depart- 
ment. Finally, August 8, Hoffman wrote to Twiss that he had 
received an express from Fort Pierre, with instructions from 
General Harney ‘‘of a character to remove the objections which 
I had entertained to recognizing your official position.’’ *° Thus 
the quarrel came to a close. 

The difficulties with the Sioux and the quarrel with Harney 
and Hoffman constituted only a part of the troubles of Agent 
Twiss. During 1854 and 1855 the Cheyenne, Arapaho, and 
Pawnee caused considerable uneasiness. Robberies and murders 
were of far too frequent occurrence. Thus, late in May, 1856, 
a party of a dozen men under a Mr. Phillips was robbed, and a 
cow belonging to him was shot, by Cheyenne Indians on the Big 
Sandy." Early in June a number of Cheyenne and Arapaho 
attacked an emigrant train fifteen miles from the crossing of the 
Little Blue, mortally wounded one Mr. Davis, and wounded an- 
other man less seriously. Besides this an ox was killed and the 
wagons were robbed of food, clothing, and blankets. ‘‘The Chey- 
ennes have been pursuing this same outrageous course for some 
years past, but this time, in open and daring violation of the 
treaty just made by them it calls most loudly for punishment,”’ 
wrote Captain H. W. Wharton to Captain A. Pleasonton.** To 
say that their misdeeds called ‘‘loudly for punishment,’’ and to 
bring about that punishment were two different things. Affairs 
seem to have gone from bad to worse. On August 25, a party of 
Cheyenne attacked a train belonging to Almon W. Babbit, the 
secretary of Utah. A few men were killed, as was a young child. 
Mrs. Wilson, the child’s mother, was carried into captivity. Five 
days later another attack was made, some eighty miles above 
Fort Kearney, which resulted in the death of one man, and the 
capture of a woman and a four-year-old boy. On September 6, 
two men, one woman, and a child were killed 150 miles from the 
same post.** More examples could be given, but the catalogue of 
depredations is already long enough. 

8° Hoffman to Twiss, August 8, 1856, ibid. 

‘1H. W. Wharton to A. Pleasonton, June 7, 1856, U.S.D.W., A.G.O., Old Files 
Section, 322 H/1856, enclosure 1. 

82 Id. to id., June 10, ibid., enclosure 2. 


‘SH. W. Wharton to Alfred Cumming, September 17, 1856, U.S.D.I., O.1.A., Gen- 
eral Files, Upper Platte, C 535/1856. 
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On September 22, Twiss held the first of a series of councils 
with the Cheyenne chiefs. ‘‘I admonished the Chiefs that the 
Cheyenne had placed themselves in a hostile attitude to their 
‘Great Father’ by the late outrages committed near Fort Kear. 
ney, by the murder of innocent & helpless women & children & by 
still holding some of those taken captive.’’ A second council met 
on October 8, at which Old Soldier, the head chief of the Chey- 
enne, was present. Twiss reiterated the advice that he had given 
in September. Finally, on October 15, forty-two chiefs assembled 
at the Upper Platte agency. Early the following morning a coun- 
cil was convened, and a general cessation of hostilities was 
agreed upon. Later in the day Chief White Crow arrived, and 
surrendered a white boy whom he had intended to adopt as his 
brother. A woman who had been held captive, and who was to 
be delivered to Twiss at the same time, had escaped. 

During the remainder of 1856 and the spring and early sum- 
mer of 1857 the Cheyenne remained peaceful.** But very foolish 
counsels prevailed in the war department. On April 10, Secre- 
tary of War John B. Floyd wrote to Secretary of the Interior J. 
Thompson: ‘‘Colonel Sumner and Lieut. Col. Johnston, 1st 
Cavalry, are charged with the conduct of expeditions this sum- 
mer to keep the peace of the plains and to punish past offences 
against the United States, especially those committed by the 
Cheyenne and Kioway Indians.’’ * 

Thus a secretary of war who had been in office for one month 
saw fit to disrupt the peace which Twiss had made with the Chey- 
enne during the preceding fall; and in order to punish the In- 
dians for misdeeds which they had committed between 1854 and 
1856 (and which had since been forgiven by the Indian office) 
it was deemed expedient to endanger the life of every person 
crossing the plains! 

The utter folly of this plan did not prevent its execution. 
Colonel E. V. Sumner left Fort Leavenworth on May 20, and 
arrived at Fort Laramie about a month later. He left the latter 
post on June 27, with two companies of cavalry and three com- 


84 Twiss to Manypenny, November 7, 1856, ibid., T 118/1857. 
35 Twiss to Cumming, May 14 and June 9, 1857, ibid., © 937/1857 and C 1014/1857. 
86 Ibid., I 501/1857. 
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panies of the sixth infantry. On July 5, a junction with Major 
Sedgwick and his four companies of cavalry was effected, at a 
ford on the south fork of the Platte. On July 29, three hundred 
Cheyenne were encountered on Solomon’s fork of the Kansas 
River. A sharp fight resulted in the loss of two troopers killed 
and nine wounded.” The Indians were pursued for seven miles, 
after which they scattered in all directions. Two days later their 
principal town was discovered. ‘‘The people had all fled. There 
were one hundred and seventy-one lodges standing and about as 
many more that had been hastily taken down, and there was a 
large amount of Indian property of all kinds, of great value to 
them. I had everything destroyed and continued the pursuit.’’ ** 
Soon after this the Cheyenne expedition was brought to an 
end. It ean be regarded only as an utter farce. It chastised a few 
Indians, embittered the feelings of many, and failed to overawe 
any. 

In his efforts to bring about the pacification of the Sioux and 
Cheyenne, and in his quarrels with traders and with the mili- 
tary, Twiss proved himself a man of action; his letters reveal 
also a contemplative mind. He emphasized three factors essen- 
tial for the betterment of the plains Indians: (1) More military 
posts were necessary in order to enforce peace. (2) Agriculture 
must be introduced in order to bring about a more sedentary life. 
(3) Christianity must be introduced. Writing to Alfred Cum- 
ming on October 10, 1855, Twiss said: 


It is obviously the duty of the government to occupy the Indian 
country in such force as to overawe the tribes; to observe in our inter- 
course with them a character of firmness and decision; and in our 
treaty stipulations to be most liberal and generous — to give, in pres- 
ents, much more than they ask for, or have any reason to expect. They 
are only the wards of a great and powerful nation — poor, helpless, 
ignorant children — and will always remain such. It therefore becomes 
the duty and true policy of a generous people to destroy at once the 
power of these tribes to do mischief, and then to feed and clothe them 
for the short remnant of their days, and to adopt such other measures 
to ameliorate their condition as may be deemed proper. Let us civilize 
‘7Sumner to Adjutant General, August 9, 1857, U.S.D.W., A.G.0., Old Files 
Section, 506 S/1857: filed with 176 A/1857. 


*8Sumner to Assistant Adjutant General, August 9, and September 20, 1857. 
Ibid., 514 8/1857 and 589 8/1857: filed with 176 A/1857. 
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first, or make the attempt to lead them into habits of agriculture, and 
of having fixed habitations. Missions and schools will then follow as a 
matter of course.*® 


The Arapaho and Cheyenne wished to be supplied with a 
farmer and blacksmith, but, at the time, nothing was done. Only 
old men and women were interested in farming; young Indians 
were invariably hunters and warriors.*° Moreover, the region 
of the Upper Platte was normally so dry that it was ‘‘impos- 
sible to make any attempts at agriculture, with a prospect of 
success at raising a crop,’’ except along the water courses." Yet 
in agriculture lay the best hope of the plains tribes. The coming 
of the white man meant the ultimate extermination of most forms 
of .wild game, ‘‘and when it disappears the Indians must 
perish,’’ ** or farm, or be reduced to entire dependence upon 
government subsistence. 

In a letter to Manypenny, September 12, 1856, Twiss pointed 
out that the Indians were ‘‘not being improved, but rather de- 
teriorating, and becoming worse from year to year.’’ This con- 
dition was due, in part, to the fact that all too often ‘‘those 
whites who reside among the Indians of the prairies are neither 
the pioneers of civilization nor settlements, but emphatically 
fugitives from both. ... It is impossible for them to reside in the 
States or organized Territories, because the relations of peace 
and amity between them and the courts of justice are inter- 
rupted. ... [They] teach the Indians lessons in their own school 
of depravity.’’** Good missionaries and teachers, and honest 
traders — desirable at all times — were far from plentiful. 

Twiss thus appears to have been firm in upholding his own 
rights and the rights of his department; ready to do the best by 
the Indians as he saw the best; keenly alert to Indian problems; 
but ever pessimistic or questioning the ultimate fate of the Red 
Man. 


39 House Exec. Docs., 34 Cong., 1 Sess., I, part 1, p. 404. 
40 Ibid., 402-403. 


41 Twiss to Manypenny, September 22, 1856, Senate Exec. Docs., 34 Cong., 3 
Sess., II, 646. 


42 Twiss to A. B. Greenwood, August 16, 1859, ibid., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., I, part 1, 
p. 497. 


43 Twiss to Manypenny, September 12, 1856, ibid., 34 Cong., 3 Sess., II, pp. 639-40. 











TENNESSEE POLITICS AND THE AGRARIAN REVOLT 
1886-1896 


By Dante M. Rosison 


The beginnings of the agrarian revolt, which swept the coun- 
try during the latter quarter of the last century, found four 
distinct political groups in Tennessee. The Republican party 
was one of these. It represented a strong minority and was com- 
posed largely of former Unionists who lived, for the most part, 
in East Tennessee. Although the party was dominated by native 
whites, its friendship for the negro made it feared in the ‘‘black”’ 
areas of Middle and West Tennessee. The Republicans of the 
state were in accord with the industrial principles of their 
national party and, because they lived in the mountain sections, 
they took little active interest in the agricultural problems 
which troubled other portions of the state. The Democrats, 
though in a majority, were badly divided. Old-line Whigs of 
Middle and West Tennessee, who had been driven into the 
Democratic party by the slavery controversy, the war, recon- 
struction, and the race question, were joined by many of the new 
industrialists, notably the railroad group, to form a strong fac- 
tion within the party. These, led by Colonel A. S. Colyar of 
Nashville, made up an extremely conservative group that fa- 
vored Republican policies of industrialism, and were called 
‘‘Mugwumps’’ by their opponents. The state rights Democrats 
were led by Senator Isham G. Harris, former secessionist leader 
and war-time governor. These ‘‘Bourbons,’’ as they were called, 
largely dominated party machinery and press. Struggles be- 
tween the Harris and Colyar factions had been long and bitter, 
and, in 1880, had so disrupted the party as to cause the election 
of a Republican governor. The small-farmer elements, repre- 
sentative of the old Jacksonian Democracy, formed a third group 
within the party. These rural Democrats had been without a 
spokesman since the death of Andrew Johnson in 1875 and had 
shown increased apathy toward leaders of both the Harris and 
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Colyar wings. It was this group that contained the potential 
strength of any agrarian movement in the state. The indifference 
of the rural elements, along with the bitterness existing between 
the Colyar and Harris factions, led many to predict a Repub- 
lican victory in the gubernatorial contest of 1886. 

Under such circumstances, there appeared in Tennessee what 
may be regarded as a forerunner of the approaching agrarian 
uprising. In that year the rural Democrats, assisted by the 
younger elements within the party, nominated a gubernatorial 
candidate of their own choosing, Robert L. Taylor, and did it in 
the face of opposition by a great majority of party leaders and 
papers. Thus Taylor succeeded Andrew Johnson and Andrew 
Jackson as spokesman for the small-farmers of Tennessee and, 
in so doing, wrought a mild revolution in the state’s political 
affairs. 

The influence that Taylor exerted upon the later phases of 
Tennessee’s agrarian movements calls for a more detailed view 
of the man. Known as ‘‘Bob’’ and ‘‘Our Bob”’ to the rank and 
file, he possessed rare ability to entertain with droll anecdote 
and songs, and this, together with his use of the fiddle for cam- 
paign purposes and his ‘‘unpruned”’ rhetoric, led many to re- 
gard him merely as a comedian and a shallow politician. While 
there was some justification for this view, yet it would be mis- 
leading to dismiss him with that estimate. His popularity for 
more than twenty-five years, both as candidate and official, rested 
upon a more solid foundation than mere demagoguery. His 
campaign methods were supplemented by policies that were 
acceptable to the rural Democrats of his state. In addition, Tay- 
lor subordinated his personal views and ambitions to party 
welfare and, at the same time, he had the ability to conciliate. 
However much factional leaders may have opposed his nomina- 
tions, and they always did, he could prevent their bolting the 
party. He had the rare power to arouse his own followers to 
enthusiasm without causing permanent bitterness among his 
opponents. In a word, there appeared in Tennessee politics, at 
the very beginning of the agricultural revolt, a man who held 
the allegiance of the rural population, who believed in traditional 
Democratic principles, who placed party loyalty above personal 
ambitions, and who harmonized rather than antagonized. Taylor 
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was titular head of the party in the state from 1886 to 1890 and 
again headed the ticket in 1896." 

‘It was through the medium of the Farmers’ Alliance that the 
agrarian crusade reached its maximum strength in Tennessee 
polities. The Agricultural Wheel appeared in the state during 
1884 and three years later the Farmers’ Alliance (southern 
branch) was established. Both grew rapidly, particularly in the 
central and western counties. The two united in 1889, under the 
name of the Allianee, and elected John P. Buchanan, a farmer of 
Middle Tennessee as its president. In spite of Buchanan’s prom- 
inence, the real power in the organization during the whole 
period of its life was John H. McDowell of West Tennessee.’ 
‘“Jehazy,’? as McDowell was called by his enemies, appears to 
have been a man of considerable political ability and, because of 
the effective part which he played, soon became the object of 
bitter attacks. 

The purpose of Alliance leaders in 1890 was to capture the 
Democratic party in the southern states and, through it, to 
place their members or friends not only in state and local offices 
but in Congress as well.’ The Tennessee Alliance, aided by those 
same elements which had supported Taylor, gained the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nomination for Buchanan, its president, 
after a spirited contest with representatives of the ‘‘Bourbon’”’ 
and ‘‘Mugwump”’ factions. Though Buchanan and Taylor had 
been supported by the same elements, an important difference 
between the victories of the two lay in the fact that Taylor’s 
strength had been personal while Buchanan depended upon the 
effectiveness of the Alliance. For this reason, Buchanan’s suc- 
cess as a leader was closely tied up with that of the organization 
behind him. 

Though the Alliance had been the instrument by which the 
small-farmers of Tennessee had retained control of the Demo- 
cratie party, they had done so as Democrats; their allegiance to 


‘A more detailed discussion of the situation in Tennessee and of Taylor’s rise to 
power will be found in Daniel M. Robison, ‘‘ Robert L. Taylor and Tennessee Politics, 
1586-1896’’ (to be published later). 

* Corinne Westphal, ‘‘ The Farmers’ Alliance in Tennessee’’ (M.A. thesis, Vander- 
bilt University, 1929), 25-31; Joseph A. Sharp, ‘‘ Farmers’ Alliance and Tennessee 
Polities, 1890-1892’? (M.A, thesis, University of Tennessee, 1931), 29-42. 

John D, Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931), 170-79. 
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the party was paramount and they regarded their victory as one 
for the ancient policies of their party. In accepting the nomina- 
tion, Buchanan pledged himself to proclaim ‘‘the principles of 
Democracy as enunciated by Jackson, Polk, and Johnson.’’* 

The Weekly Toiler, Alliance publication edited by McDowell, 
expressed the moderate views of Alliance leaders. In an editorial 
entitled ‘‘Let the Spirit of Conservatism Prevail,’’ it called 
upon farmers to remember the Alliance pledge to all honorable 
and legitimate vocations. It continued: ‘‘The development of 
the resources of our great state and the prosperity of every 
legitimate industry should be made a common cause in which 
every class are equally interested. ... We need more railroads 
and more capital to develop the hidden resources of mother 
earth. ... Conservatism should characterize our every word and 
action.’’*® This attitude of the Tennessee agrarians suggests 
that of Andrew Jackson when he declared, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, that the interests of agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
turing were equally important to the national welfare.*® In con- 
trast to the extreme demands of western farm leaders, the Ten- 
nessee Alliance sought only a reapplication of traditional 
Democratic principles as they had been understood in the state 
for half a century and longer. 

The Democratic state platform, endorsed by the Alliance, 
reflected the conservatism of the Tennessee farm movement.’ 
On the currency question, its view was similar to those expressed 
in the national platforms of both parties for 1888 and 1892,* and 
on state issues, the same conservatism prevailed. Here the farm- 
ers demanded improvement of school and road systems, strict 
governmental economy, just and equal taxation, protection of 
labor by an amendment of lien laws, elimination of competition 
between free and convict labor, and finally, that the state be 
made attractive to capital.° 


4 Nashville Banner, July 19, 1890. 

5 Weekly Toiler, July 23, 1890. 

6 James D. Richardson (ed.), A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents (Washington, 1896-99), II, 437. 

7 Nashville Banner, July 16, 1890. 

8 Kirk H. Porter (ed.), National Party Platforms (New York, 1924), 141, 148-50, 
162-64, 174-76. 

® Nashville Banner, July 16, 1890. 
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Party leaders accepted Buchanan’s nomination with good 
erace and made the campaign a Democratic rather than an Al- 
liance affair, a course made easier by the candidate’s party reg- 
ularity, his freedom from previous political entanglements, and 
his solid reputation. Only one discordant note was raised. The 
independent Nashville Banner, at that time organ of certain 
industrialist groups, began a bitter fight on the nominee because 
of his assumed endorsement of the subtreasury ‘‘scheme.”’ 
Buchanan had been a delegate to the St. Louis convention of the 
Alliance in 1889 which promulgated that plan. Broadly, it pro- 
posed that the national government, through sub-treasuries, 
lend money to farmers at one per cent on farm products de- 
posited in government warehouses, conveniently established for 
that purpose.*® It appears that both Buchanan and McDowell 
supported the plan at St. Louis but Alliance leaders announced, 
before the Democratic convention convened, that both the can- 
didate and the platform would ignore the subject.*‘ The sub- 
treasury, therefore, had not been an issue until certain county 
Alliance groups began to question local, legislative, and con- 
gressional candidates as to their views on it. The Banner, which 
had not been unfriendly to Buchanan up to that time, held it 
unfair to force other candidates to declare on an issue about 
which the head of the ticket was silent. It, therefore, called upon 
Buchanan to state his position on the plan, and, when he refused 
to do so, the paper began a bitter fight upon him. Although a few 
smaller papers joined the Banner in its opposition to the nom- 
inee, the greater part of the press endorsed him for ‘‘sticking 
to the platform’’ and for subordinating his views as an Alliance 
official to those of the party which he represented. Though for a 
time it seemed that the sub-treasury ‘‘scheme’’ might prove 
Buchanan’s undoing, the party organization rallied to him and 
he received the normal Democratic vote. It is significant, how- 
ever, that his total was ten per cent less than that of Taylor 
four years before.” 

1° For details of plan see Solon J. Buck, The Agrarian Crusade (New Haven, 
1920), 129-30; also Hicks, Populist Revolt, 186-204. 

11 Weekly Toiler, July 16, 1890. 


‘2 Election Returns (MS. volume in the office of the secretary of state, Nashville. 
Further citations of election returns are from this source). 
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In addition to naming the governor, the Alliance showed im. 
pressive strength in the legislature. Though it did not contro] 
either house, it lacked only three votes of having a majority jn 
the senate and six in the lower house. There were other farmers 
in the two houses, however, who did not belong to the order go 
that the assembly contained an agrarian majority. Of the fifty- 
four Alliancemen in the legislature, fifty were Democrats and 
four were Republicans.** This rather accurately reflects the 
relative extent to which the two parties in Tennessee were af- 
fected by the agrarian movements. 

Buchanan’s first message to the legislature did not depart 
from that conservatism indicated by his canvass, his platform, 
and the declarations of Alliance leaders. It dealt largely with 
state matters, and recommendations followed closely the policies 
of his predecessor, Governor Taylor. They looked toward the 
improvement of schools, roads, and state institutions, and toward 
the effective application of existing tax laws. With regard to 
the grievances of agriculture, Buchanan held that since distress 
was widespread the causes were national rather than local and, 
for that reason, state legislatures could do little to remove them. 
He did urge, however, state inspection of state banks as a meas- 
ure to safeguard depositor’s money."* 

The moderate attitude of Tennessee agrarians appeared in 
the measures affecting railroads, passed by the legislature of 
1891. Other than a resolution asking the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to exercise more stringent control over the carriers 
and a request that the national government construct canals 
linking the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers as well as the 
Tennessee and Mississippi, that body passed only two acts deal- 
ing with the transportation question. Both of these were mild 
limitations upon a railroad’s right to acquire other lines.” 

There was greater hostility in the state towards the ‘‘trusts”’ 
than toward the railroads. These, Governor Buchanan believed, 
resulted from the ‘‘national policy of protection’’ and little 
genuine relief could be expected until that policy was abandoned. 


18 Charles A. Miller (ed.), Oficial Manual of Tennessee (Nashville, 1890), 246-45. 

14 Governor’s Message, Tennessee House Journal, 47 General Assembly, 1891, pp. 
149-65. Further references to the governor’s message are from the same source. 

15 Acts of the State of Tennessee, 47 General Assembly, 1891, chaps. 61, 125, and 
204, and House Joint Resolution, no. 28. 
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This voiced a fundamental difference between the viewpoints of 
southern and western agrarians, since the latter did not regard 
the tariff as vitally affecting agriculture.’* Such dislike for the 
“trusts’? naturally aroused suspicions toward corporations 
venerally. The governor believed that the chief purpose of such 
organizations was to limit the liability and increase the power 
of those composing them and, for that reason, charters should 
be granted only to corporations of a public nature or to those 
whose fields were beyond individual endeavor. He further pro- 
posed that every corporation existing in the state be required to 
‘submit by oath to a statement’’ that it was not and would not 
become a party to a ‘‘trust’’ or a combination seeking to estab- 
lish prices at variance with the law of supply and demand. A 
corporation refusing to do this would thereby forfeit its charter. 

The legislature went beyond the governor’s proposed oath in 
its effort to regulate corporations and to prevent the evils of 
monopoly. It passed an act requiring foreign corporations doing 
business in the state to file a copy of its charter with the secre- 
tary of state and an abstract of the same with the register of 
each county in which it proposed to operate. Such steps, accord- 
ing to the act, made the corporation domestic in character and 
subject to the jurisdiction of Tennessee courts. Another act made 
unlawful ‘‘all trusts, pools, contracts, arrangements, and com- 
binations in the restraint of trade, production, manufacture or 
sale.’’ It not only made officers and stockholders personally liable 
for the violation of the anti-trust feature of the law, but also 
jointly and severally liable for all debts or obligations of each 
and every person connected with the corporation, ‘‘as if all were 
partners. ’? ?” 

The revenue bill passed by the farmer-controlled legislature 
showed that body’s attitude toward corporations by greatly in- 
creasing the tax on many of them. One newspaper declared that 
the bill would kill corporate industry and cited the telephone 
company at Knoxville as an illustration. The tax on this com- 
pany, it asserted, had been raised from $400 to $5,000."* 


16 This difference between the southern and western views is well stated in Hicks, 
Populist Revolt, 80-81. See also Buck, Agrarian Crusade, 35, 132. 

17 Acts of Tennessee, 47 General Assembly, chaps. 122 and 218. 

‘8 Knoxville Daily Journal, March 21, 1891. 
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Despite some protests against the revenue bill, the end of the 
legislative session found general satisfaction with the Alliance. 
Democratic administration. One editor, who had opposed 
Buchanan’s nomination, seems to have expressed the general 
attitude when he declared that the administration was one of 
which the whole people would be proud. The governor, he de- 
clared, had ‘‘laboriously and intelligently addressed himself to 
his executive duties, won respect, and made friends every day 
since his inauguration.’’*® Up to this time the political philos. 
ophy of the Tennessee Alliance, as expressed by its governor 
and legislative spokesmen, had been that of the state’s rural 
Democracy. The ideas of Jefferson, Jackson, and Johnson had 
prevailed over those of the western agrarians. The governor had 
voiced this in his inaugural address when he said: ‘‘The Jeffer- 
sonian non-intervention theory of government is the wisest, 
leaving people to be happy in their own way without undertak- 
ing to do for them what they can do better for themselves.’’ In 
the same address, after inviting capital, industries, and rail- 
roads to develop the state, he warned against monopoly. Point- 
ing toward the statue of Andrew Jackson, he declared: ‘‘The 
spirit which led him as Chief Executive of the nation to crush 
with an iron heel monopoly as it reared its ominous crest... 
will never die. Today it stalks abroad in the hearts of the peo- 
ple.’’ ** The small farmers of Tennessee willingly followed Al- 
liance leaders up to this point. 

Critics of the administration, however, soon appeared. A 
series of outbreaks in certain mining areas of East Tennessee 
caused the governor to call out the militia on several occasions, 
to preserve order. This lost him prestige in some quarters. 
Added dissatisfaction arose over the governor’s appointments 
to office. Many claimed that Alliancemen were unduly favored 
and there was a storm of protest when the most lucrative ‘‘job”’ 
went to McDowell. 

Early in 1892, Buchanan’s renomination seemed likely in spite 
of influential opponents within the party. A Chattanooga editor 
expressed at that time what was undoubtedly the sentiment of a 
large section of the party press. He declared that, on the whole, 


19 Memphis Commercial, quoted in Nashville Banner, March 31, 1891. 
20 Inaugural Address, Tennessee House Journal, 47 General Assembly, 56, 58. 
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Buchanan’s management of state affairs had been satisfactory 
and that, unless some unforeseen circumstances arose, there ap- 
peared no reason why the governor should not be endorsed with 
the customary second term.” Clearly, the Alliance governor still 
had powerful support within Democratic ranks. 

About this time, however, the ‘‘unforeseen circumstances’’ 
were arising which were to cause the Chattanooga editor and a 
large majority of the party press to turn upon Buchanan, drive 
him from the party, and to destroy Alliance influence in state 
polities. At this very time, representatives of various disaffected 
groups were assembled at St. Louis, where they voted to adhere 
to the new ‘‘ Peoples Party.’’ Among those groups, the southern 
Alliance had the largest quota of delegates and, though this step 
was opposed by some of its leaders, the southern organization 
was committed to the western demand for a third party. 

Southern Alliancemen now faced a dilemma. They must either 
break with western agrarians or they must renounce the Demo- 
cratic party and bear the odium of threatening white supremacy 
in their own section. In a majority of southern states, ‘‘old-line’’ 
Democratic leaders determined to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. They had resented the influence of the agrarians and now 
set out to be rid of them by forcing them to abandon their posi- 
tions or to become avowed ‘‘Populites.’’ *” 

Tennessee could not escape the effects of the third party 
movement. Undoubtedly, the Alliance governor had voiced the 
sentiment of his following, in 1891, when he declared that a third 
party meant ‘‘the ruin of the South.’’* A year later, however, 
it was declared that ninety-five per cent of the Tennessee Alli- 
ance wanted a third party.* It seems likely that this percentage 
was too high, but certainly there were many influential Alliance- 
men in the state who were ready to join the Populists. Many 
Democratic leaders had seen the trend of affairs and, as early 
as January, had inaugurated a movement to nominate Judge 


*1 Chattanooga Times, February 27, 1892. 

22 Hicks, Populist Revolt, 245-54; Francis B. Simkins, The Tillman Movement in 
South Carolina (Durham, 1926), 172. 

*8 A letter of Buchanan’s quoted frequently in the Nashville Banner and Nash- 
ville American during the campaign of 1892. 

*4 Address of Judge Peter Turney, successful Democratic candidate for governor, 
1892, Memphis Appeal-Avalanche, April 5, 1892. 
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Peter Turney as the party’s candidate for governor.” This 
movement grew in strength as the weeks passed and, by the 
latter part of February, more than twenty papers had joined the 
Nashville American in its advoeacy of Turney.” 

Peter Turney was an old-school Democrat. He had been active 
in the secession movement, in the war, and in reconstruction 
days, and had been a member of the state supreme court for 
more than twenty years.” Although he had taken little active 
part in politics during his terms on the bench, he was clearly of 
the ‘‘Bourbon”’ group, which faction now forced his candidacy, 
As the threat of Populism grew, however, the Colyar wing also 
accepted him as the most available compromise between the 
factions. In March, a hundred prominent Democrats, represent- 
ing both the ‘‘Bourbons’’ and ‘‘ Mugwumps,’’ met in Nashville 
to endorse Turney as the man ‘‘to save the Democratic party.’ 
Thus it was decided that Buchanan must go and, with him, all 
traces of Alliance influence. A newspaper in the governor’s own 
county expressed this attitude when it said: ‘‘T wo years ago we 
truckled to the Alliance whose every breath is poisonous to the 
principles of Democracy. ... The Alliance had its iron grip on 
the throat of Democracy then but now ... the snake-like grip has 
been broken and Democracy has come into its own again.’’ ” 

The ‘‘entente’’ between the Harris and Colyar wings did not 
include the rural Democracy, although this group had controlled 
the governorship for six years. It was from this section of the 
party that the Alliance drew its membership, yet that organiza- 
tion by no means included the whole group. Buchanan’s chances 
of renomination, therefore, depended upon his ability to prevent 
his Alliance following from bolting to the Populists. The gov- 
ernor’s strength among the numerically powerful rural groups 
was considerable, and it was probably to make sure of their 
loyalty that the Democratic leaders, before they had finally de- 
termined upon Turney, offered to renominate the governor on 
condition that he break with MeDowell.*® Buchanan’s refusal to 


25 Nashville American, January 5, 1892, and succeeding issues. 

26 Nashville Banner, February 23, 24, 26, 1892. 

27 John Allison (ed.), Notable Men of Tennessee (Atlanta, 1905), I, 115-16. 
28 Nashville Banner, March 11, 1892. 

29 Murfreesboro News, quoted in Nashville Banner, July 20, 1892. 

30 Nashville American, October 31, 1892. 
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do this was the signal for violent attacks upon him as Mce- 
Dowell’s ‘‘tool,’? and upon McDowell himself as the arch-enemy 
of the Democratic party. 

Buchanan’s opponents also made much of his supposed en- 
dorsement of the Ocala ‘‘demands.’’ These included, besides free 
coinage of silver, the discredited sub-treasury plan as well as 
government control of railroads and telegraphs. A Memphis 
paper believed that the governor could insure his renomination 
by repudiating such undemocratic doctrines and it added: ‘‘It 
is because Governor Buchanan has failed to declare himself op- 
posed to the heresies promulgated at Ocala ... that he now has 
opposition.’’ ** Buchanan had sought to maintain silence on the 
Ocala proposals, as he had done on the sub-treasury plan two 
years before, but he soon found this impossible. Many of his 
Alliance friends conditioned their further support of him upon 
his endorsement of the ‘‘demands’’ while regular Democrats 
insisted that he openly repudiate them. When he finally endorsed 
them, he lost many of his more conservative supporters. 

In spite of powerful opposition, Buchanan made considerable 
headway in his fight for delegates during the early months of the 
campaign. The rural Democracy remained rather solidly behind 
him until it was divided by the actual appearance of the Popu- 
list party. In West Tennessee, where the Alliance had been the 
strongest and from which section Buchanan had naturally ex- 
pected delegates, the Populists refused to take part in the 
Democratic contest and Turney won easy victories. By the latter 
part of July, more than two-thirds of the delegates had been 
instructed for Turney and, under such circumstances, Buchanan 
withdrew.*? 

There was much speculation as to whether the governor had 
withdrawn entirely from the race or whether he would accept 
the Populist nomination. A month before, the first Populist state 
convention had assembled at Nashville but had done little more 
than adopt a platform. At the suggestion of McDowell, it had 
postponed the nomination of a gubernatorial candidate until 
August 18, with the understanding that Buchanan was to receive 
it, provided he endorsed the platform. Buchanan gave no public 


*t Memphis Appeal-Avalanche, April 14, 1892. 
*2 Chattanooga Times, July 30, 1892. 
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answer to the Populist proposal for he had not then withdrawn 
from the Democratic contest. Six weeks later, however, he an- 
nounced his candidacy as an Independent, a course he believed 
to be in obedience to the demand of ‘‘the rank and file of the 
Democracy.’’ * In keeping with his ‘‘independence,’’ Buchanan 
ignored the Populist platform and announced one of his own, 
That of the Populists had been along the lines of the Ocala 
‘‘demands,’’ though somewhat more conservative in that it 
failed to mention either the sub-treasury plan or government 
ownership of railroads. The governor’s platform was still more 
conservative. Unlike the Populists, either of the West or of 
Tennessee, Buchanan placed considerable emphasis on the tariff. 
He declared for ‘‘free commerce with all nations and a tariff 
restriction only when revenue from other sources are insufficient 
to meet the expenses of an economical government.’’ * 

In spite of the fact that the national campaign of 1892 over. 
shadowed the three-cornered state contest, many Democratic 
papers waged a bitter fight against Buchanan, McDowell, and the 
Populists. The governor was a ‘‘weak ... narrow .. . inefli- 
cient... greedy... brainless ...dummy,”’ in the opinion of one 
party editor who, a few months before, had seen no reason to 
deny him the customary second term.** ‘‘Jehazy’’ McDowell, 
however, remained the chief object of attack. He was credited 
with being the brains in the effort to disrupt the party and to 
destroy white supremacy in the state. The charge was widely 
made that he had entered into a ‘‘deal’’ with the Republicans, 
whereby the latter were to gain the governorship and such elec- 
tion laws as would insure future Republican control. In return 
McDowell was to become United States Senator and in addition, 
according to the charge, was to receive $15,000 from the Repub- 
licans for bringing Buchanan into the contest.** 

Although Buchanan had no chance of election, there was 4 
possibility that he might draw enough strength from the Demo- 


88 Nashville Banner, July 22, 28, August 15, 1892. 

84 Tbid., July 25, August 15, 1892. 

85 Chattanooga Times, February 27, July 10, 1892. 

86 Knoxville Tribune and Nashville American, October 23, 1892, and succeeding 
issues. This ‘‘deal’’ was discussed in party papers over thc state and in the Birming: 
ham Age Herald, Louisville Courier Journal, and New York World, quoted in Knox- 
ville Tribune, October 26, 27, 28, 29, 1892. 
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erats to cause the success of the Republican candidate. This fact 
led Democrats not only to stress the race question but to revive 
war and reconstruction passions. The Pulaski visit of General 
Weaver, Populist presidential candidate, afforded an excellent 
opportunity to wave the ‘‘bloody shirt.’’ During the campaign, 
reports circulated throughout the South which gave a colorful 
picture of Weaver’s cruelty to the people of Pulaski and Giles 
County, where he had commanded a federal military post in 
1863-64. Weaver went to Pulaski to face his accusers and to deny 
the charge. Democratic papers urged citizens of the community 
to restrain their righteous indignation and to treat their former 
enemy with courtesy due a guest. Later, however, these papers 
gave wide publicity to resolutions adopted at a mass meeting 
held in Pulaski after Weaver’s address. The resolutions re- 
afirmed the charges and declared the Populist candidate, now 
posing as the friend of mankind, had levied assessments on non- 
combatant citizens, had devastated the county, had insulted old 
women and children, and had made his name ‘‘a by-word and 
reproach’’ to the people.** The Weaver incident illustrates the 
campaign tactics employed by the Democrats of Tennessee and 
other southern states to whip the agrarians back into line. 

In the election that followed, Turney received 126,348 votes, 
the Republican candidate polled 100,577, and Buchanan ran a 
poor third with 31,518. The latter’s total, however, was approx- 
imately 8,000 greater than that of the Populist national ticket. 
This would indicate that a sizable group of Tennessee’s rural 
Democracy, though unwilling to become Populists, were yet dis- 
satisfied with the Democratic nominee or with the policies 
adopted by state leaders. The Democratic victory brought a 
serious problem to party leaders. Continued supremacy not only 
required a permanent peace between the industrialists and state 
rights factions but also the renewal of confidence among the 
rural Democrats. 

Buchanan’s election in 1890, as the Alliance nominee of the 
Democratic party, marked the peak of the agrarian movement 
in Tennessee politics. His candidacy in 1892, as an Independent 
with Populist endorsement, was Populism’s most serious ap- 


8? Nashville Banner, Nashville American, October 8, 9, 10, 1892. Hicks, Populist 
Revolt, 252, reproduces a cartoon illustrating this attack upon Weaver. 
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proach to political control in the state. In the next campaign, 
Populist strength remained the same, but it fell off greatly in 
1896. The failure of Populism in Tennessee, as revealed at the 
ballot box, did not mean that the agrarian revolt had no influ. 
ence on the state’s politics. Dissatisfaction with Democratic 
leadership increased and Turney’s vote, in 1894, decreased by 
22,000. In that year the Republican candidate was elected, on the 
face of the returns, but an ‘‘honest’’ count by the Democratic 
legislature resulted in Turney’s inauguration.* 

By 1896, the plight of the Democratic party in Tennessee was 
desperate indeed. Dissatisfaction with the Turney administra- 
tion had grown; the legislature’s action in the gubernatorial 
contest had reacted unfavorably; the truce between the ‘‘Bour- 
bons’’ and ‘‘Mugwumps’’ had ended; and division over the 
silver issue had come as an added plague. Differences on the 
latter question were so pronounced that many predicted ‘‘an 
inevitable clash between the friends of free silver and sound 
money Democrats,’’ should party leaders try to hold a single 
convention.*® There was little surprise that many outstanding 
party leaders refused to allow their names to be considered for 
the gubernatorial nomination.“ 

Under such circumstances, the rural Democracy of Tennessee 
again asserted itself. Having little faith in either the Democratic 
leadership or Populist program, it turned once more to Robert 
L. Taylor. Although Taylor did not seek or desire the nomina- 
tion, county conventions in the rural areas began to instruct for 
him early in the year and, by the end of March, his nomination 
was certain. One editor described the situation in these words: 
‘*The Democracy of Tennessee, in Bob Taylor’s case, has done a 
thing unprecedented in its history. It has nominated a man who 
is not a candidate, nearly sixty days before the convention.’’” 
Taylor’s victory over his Republican opponent was not effected 
with that ease which marked his nomination, and the results of 


38 Contest for Governor of Tennessee, Complete Proceedings of the Joint Con- 
vention and the Investigating Committee, the Evidence in Full and Arguments of 
Counsel (Nashville, 1895). 

39 Nashville Banner, January 13, 1896. 

40 Nashville Banner, Chattanooga Times, Memphis Commercial Appeal, for the 
early months of 1896. 

41 Dyersburg Herald, quoted in Nashville Banner, April 6, 1896. 
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the election remained in doubt for several days. His success 
was attributable to the rural Democrats, many of whom had 
been inclined toward Populism. 

One may contrast the results of this campaign with those in 
North Carolina, a state essentially similar to Tennessee in 
economic, social, and political conditions. There the Populists 
combined with the Republicans and enabled the latter to secure 
four years of control during which time the race question be- 
came acute. One authority has described this period in North 
Carolina as one of ‘‘misrule’’ which ‘‘revived memories of Re- 
construction.’’ ** Although there were many assertions during 
the campaign in Tennessee that the Populists would throw their 
strength in the rural areas and his ability to conciliate discordant 
that this did not take place since Republican national and state 
tickets received the same vote. In spite of this fact, Tennessee 
undoubtedly would have gone Republican but for Taylor’s 
strength in the rural areas and his ability to conciliate discordant 
factions within his party. Whether Tennessee, in consequence, 
escaped the unhappy experience of North Carolina must remain 
an unanswered question. 

The agrarian revolt in Tennessee ended in 1896, as it had be- 
gun in 1886, with Robert L. Taylor leading the rural Democracy 
to domination of both party and state. Its course was marked by 
a moderation that was the result of several influences. In the 
first place, the diversified economic interests of the state pre- 
vented a united political effort along the lines of the Populist 
program. The race question, while not dominating the scene, 
acted as a deterrent to extreme divisions among the whites. The 
rural Democrats, whose numerical strength could dominate the 
majority party when they were united, had been schooled for 
several generations in the traditional principles of Andrew 
Jackson and Andrew Johnson, and they were cool toward what 
they regarded as the vagaries of western agrarians. They shared 
the South’s opposition to the protective tariff, and regarded with 
misgivings such increase in the federal power as the Populist 
program entailed. The factional divisions within the Democratic 


*? Hicks, ‘‘ Farmers’ Alliance in North Carolina,’’ in North Carolina Historical 
Review (Raleigh, 1924-), IL (1925), 162-87. See also Samuel A. Ashe, History of 
North Carolina (Raleigh, 1925), II, 1202-15). 
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party, together with the united strength of a formidable Repub- 
lican minority, forced Democrats of all groups to accept mod- 
erate measures as alternative to Republican control of the state. 
Finally, Robert L. Taylor proved to be a most effective leader 
for the occasion. His background, his personality, his political 
beliefs, and his campaign methods all served to unite the rural 
Democracy on a moderate course that minimized the effect of 
factional discord or agrarian agitation. As long as agricultural 
leaders were content to follow that course, they remained in 
control. When the extremists went over to Populism, they only 
drew enough strength to throw the Democratic party into the 
hands of the reactionaries and to invite Republican control in 
the state. It fell to Robert L. Taylor to reunite the party in 1896 
and to lead it back to that moderate course which, alone, the 
agrarians of Tennessee could follow with success. 
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In the year 1836 Prince Louis Napoleon, later Napoleon III 
of France, was exiled to America by the French Orleans mon- 
archy because of his unsuccessful coup d’état at Strassbourg. 
One of the Prince’s pleasant consolations during this exile was 
the companionship of Count Francesco Arese of Milan. Since 
the two had long been close friends, the Prince’s mother, the 
former Queen Hortense of Holland, had chosen Arese to go 
to America to help relieve her son’s loneliness. Although he had 
gladly accepted the mission and had remained loyally at Na- 
poleon’s side during his sojourn in New York, yet, when the 
young Prince hurriedly returned to Europe in 1837, Arese de- 
cided to remain behind and make a tour of the United States. 
From New York he went to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington. Then he crossed Virginia, passed down the Ohio to St. 
Louis, ascended the Missouri, crossed the plains to Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, and returned to New York by the way of the Great 
Lakes and Canada. 

During all of this long journey, which lasted from June to 
about November of 1837, he wrote long, detailed notes in French 
on the geography and people of the regions through which he 
passed. These notes were read after his death in the Congresso 
geografico di Venezia in 1881. Later they were published in an 
appendix to Romualdo Bonfadini’s biography of Arese.' But the 
copies of that book are so scarce in the United States, and so 
few students of American social history are able to learn of 
their existence because of their relegation to the appendix that 

1 Romualdo Bonfadini, Vita di Francesco Arese (Turin, 1894). 
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it has been thought worthwhile not only to publish the more 
valuable extracts in more available form but also to translate 
them into English. William Roscoe Thayer translated and read 
the few paragraphs on Boston before the meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society on which occasion he expressed the 
hope that all of the notes might eventually be translated and 
published.* Although Thayer’s paragraphs on Boston were pub- 
lished in the Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, no 
further attempt was made to add this source to the many others 
of similar nature which had previously been made available for 
the study of American life in the early nineteenth century. 

The present translation covers those parts of his notes dealing 
with the Ohio and Mississippi valleys and the Great Lakes. 
Because of their length his notes on the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Indians of the plains have not been included. 


. . . . . 


I left Guyandotte on a little steamboat which, although small, was 
typically American in its good construction, attractiveness, cleanliness, 
and comfort. From Guyandotte I went to Cincinnati. The earlier French 
colonizers of this region rightly called the Ohio ‘‘ Beautiful River,’’ for 
it is indeed very beautiful with well-cultivated hills, lovely farms, and 
growing towns lining its shores and offering the traveller a delightful 
scene of constant variety. In the distance a second row of higher hills 
covered with majestic forests could often be seen. Unfortunately the 
river’s muddy water, caused by the heavy rains, detracted much from 
the beauty of the scene. On our way down I saw the city of Portsmouth 
perched on a rather high part of the river’s bank. I gained a rather exact 
impression of the extent of its commerce from the large shops, stores, 
and the activity which I noticed there. I saw Maysville only by moon- 
light, so I shall not say much about it. During this short trip I saw a 
large number of steamboats and flatboats going up and down the river 
which indicated to me what progress was being made in this region. 

Cincinnati is not only the largest city in Ohio but, I believe, also in 
the West. In a way it is the trading center (entrepét) of this part of the 

2 Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings (Boston, 1791-), XLIII (1909), 
88-92. In this paper Thayer says: ‘‘The book, so far as I can discover, has never 
been read or even mentioned over here. There is no reference to it in Mr. John 
Brooks’s As Others See Us... nor have I seen it noted elsewhere. . . . [His notes] 
are also unique because no other highly cultivated, much travelled and observant 
Italian has left any similar account of our country as early as the thirties of the 


last century. Arese’s notes, as he modestly calls them, might be worth translating 
and publishing entire.’’ 
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Union. This city is well located, well built, and rather of the Philadelphia 
type (which is a very excellent one). It is surprising to learn that the 
city was founded in 1808, had a population of 16,000 in 1816, 26,000 by 
1830 and now [1837] boasts of 40,000. A large number of Germans and 
Alsatians have settled here, amounting to about four-fifths of the 
population. The ‘‘Ja, mein Herr’’ heard in the streets, the number of 
cafés and breweries with their German signs, and the peasants dressed 
in black velvet with red vests and big silver buttons carried my fancy 
back to Mannheim. Indeed, even the construction of its streets added 
more realism to my dream. In all other respects Mannheim is a much 
more beautiful city than Cincinnati. I saw the exterior of the house 
built by Mrs. Trollope, the architecture of which is just as grotesque and 
fantastic as the writings of the above-mentioned. I took a short run into 
the neighboring hills from which a majestic view is had of the city and 
the river, the latter stretching in a meandering fashion between Ohio 
and Kentucky. From the outside the country houses which I saw 
resembled Swiss cottages. 

To do something unusual I shall place a date here: it is the evening 
of the 16th of July at Cincinnati, and tomorrow I shall set out to cross 
Kentucky. I left Cincinnati for Lexington. On the Ohio shore opposite 
Cincinnati two pleasant little towns are seen, separated by the little 
Liking [sic] River. I cannot refrain from remarking about the striking 
contrast between the two towns located on the opposite shores of the 
Ohio. Cincinnati has only been in existence for about thirty years, al- 
ready has 40,000 inhabitants, and is still growing. Newport, one of Ken- 
tucky’s oldest towns with a history of 160 years [sic], and at the time 
of the War of Independence a recruiting center for the republican army, 
has now a stationary population of only 1,600. The comparison which I 
have just made between the two cities can be extended, on a less absolute 
scale, to all Ohio and Kentucky. And what is the cause of it? Slavery. 
The people in Kentucky, who are enlightened enough to see it, admit it 
themselves and wish for an early abolition of the system which they find 
not only unnecessary but harmful to their state. I went through Ken- 
tueky by way of Georgetown, crossed Eagles Hill, passed through Frank- 
fort, a charming little town very well located on the shores of the Ken- 
tucky, and finally arrived at the attractive city of Lexington. In fact it 
is rather rural in appearance since its houses are so scattered that, with 
the exception of the main street and one or two others, you would think 
you were viewing a group of several country houses rather than a reg- 
ular |proprement dite] city. 

I was to see Mr. Henry Clay for whom I had a letter of introduction. 
He was a famous man of this region who, as candidate, had a good 
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chance of becoming president. Unfortunately I did not find him at his 
country home because he had gone to town for the court sessions or 
something of that nature. I inspected his estate and found his house well 
built, comfortable, and elegantly furnished, and the farm itself a perfect 
model for that kind of an establishment. They besought me to return 
next day to see Mr. Clay, but as that would have caused me to lose two 
days, I gave up the idea. 

I admit that I have no mania to meet noted men, such as have Eng. 
lishmen and Americans. They do not do it in order to appreciate their 
ability and qualities, but merely to be able to say: ‘‘I am very well 
acquainted with him.’’ As a matter of fact, unless one is very indiscreet, 
there is never enough time during a first visit to enable a person to judge 
a man’s merit. At the most he can only judge his patience. I think that 
the method of becoming acquainted with a man by making him a single 
visit is almost the same as the method some adopt for visiting libraries 
when they look only at the cartons and the bindings of the volumes. 

I left Lexington for Louisville, which is a rather well built, very com- 
mercial town on the Ohio. In the evening I went to the theatre. It was 
not bad, and its audience was quite respectable in appearance. 

The more honest and less boastful Americans call the countryside 
around Lexington [Louisville?] the garden of the United States, others 
call it the garden of the world! It is true that it has beauty, but a posi- 
tive, numerical, monetary, quite American kind of beauty. It is a land 
rich in unsurpassed vegetation where fields are covered with wheat five 
feet high. It is a landscape flat enough to give you an extremely uniform 
and monotonous horizon: in fine it is a region which appeals to the purse 
rather than to the imagination. 

Before I leave Ohio and Kentucky, allow me to make some general 
observations. The State of Ohio is very well cultivated, and the Germans, 
who make up the largest part of the population of this state, are the 
best settlers that could be desired. I cannot say very much about the 
interior of the state, having seen it only from the steamboat and being 
acquainted only with the cities and their surroundings. Kentucky is 
also a very rich region from an agricultural standpoint. I saw its fine 
fields and majestic forests, much more beautiful than those through 
which I travelled in Virginia. Virginia’s virgin forests are, to tell the 
truth, a wall of foliage, trunks of trees, and vines so closely packed to- 
gether that it is quite impossible to penetrate them without an axe. In 
addition there are many fallen, decaying tree trunks which have been 
either struck by lightning or blown down by the wind. In a forest like 
that most of the trees are not of a very large size because, being so close 
together, they hinder each other’s growth. What few clearings there are, 
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are marshy because the sun’s rays have considerable difficulty in pene- 
trating to the soil to dry it. In those forests you are likely to encounter 
snakes of all kinds and sizes. The rattlesnake is very common there, and 
you often hear its familiar music. To digress, I may say, of the various 
kinds of American music this is one of those which I least prefer. In 
Kentucky, on the other hand, the trees are so well spaced that they at- 
tain gigantie dimensions, and the eye can penetrate to a considerable dis- 
tance into the forests where the ground is covered with the most de- 
lightful green grass. On first seeing such forests I thought that the hand 
of man had had something to do with them, and I begah to lose faith 
in the superiority of good old virginity, especially as applied to forests. 
But I soon perceived that these too were virgin forests, which caused me 
to become somewhat more reconciled to them again. 

The manners of the people in the Ohio Valley, especially those of the 
Kentuckians, are the opposite of those of Virginia. It is the reverse side 
of the medal, and if the ocean separated these states, the difference 
could not be greater. Out of love for the truth I must say that the people 
to whom I was recommended I found rather commendable. But as to 
the crowd travelling on steamboats and stages, the kind encountered in 
the hotels including all classes of society —for in America everybody 
travels and especially in the West — it must be admitted that this throng 
is very uncultivated, impolite, dishonest, disagreeable, filthy. In a word 
they are the worst conceivable beasts dressed as men. It must be added 
that Kentuckians have an unlimited egotism. If Americans themselves, 
who are more than sufficiently supplied with it, also criticize them for 
egotism, certainly this fault of the good people of Kentucky exceeds 
all limits. I really cannot refrain from copying here a notice which I 
read in the reading room of one of the best hotels in Louisville, perhaps 
the most important and most commercial city in Kentucky : 


Gentlemen are particularly requested not to deface or remove the 
files of newspapers from the Reading room: waste paper can be had 
on applying at the bar!! 


In spite of such a positive and solemn sign, not a paper had been re- 
Spected. It is to be remembered, too, that the season of fevers or other 
illnesses had not yet begun!! 

I left Louisville to continue down the Ohio, a charming river although 
a little monotonous. Its waters, generally clear and green, unfortunately 
were rough during my trip. Since the Ohio was too low to allow us to 
go over the rapids, the steamboat went through a parallel canal dug for 
this purpose for a distance of two miles. It connects with the Ohio again 
by means of four large locks. Exactly 32 minutes are necessary to go 
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through these large gates. It is about the same time as that needed to 
change coach horses, Unfortunate is he who has to travel in America by 
land; but on the contrary fortunate is he who can travel by water, 
whether it be on the sailing vessels of the sea, the river steamers, or 
even canal boats. On leaving the canal, you can see the beautiful shores 
of the Ohio for some 100 miles, bordered by heights covered with forests, 
After that they become flat and monotonous. From time to time you se 
houses, cultivated fields, and little villages which are done the honor of 
being called towns [villes]. From the Ohio we enter the Mississippi at 
Trinity. At the mouth, both rivers being rough because of the rains, | 
could not enjoy the sight of their uniting without mixing, which can 
often be seen because one of them is usually clear and the other muddy. 
However, having seen several small rivers, whose waters were crystal 
clear, join the Mississippi and still keep their color as far as eye could - 
reach, I could very well imagine it. 

The Mississippi is an imposing river, one could almost call it a long, 
narrow lake. Its shores are generally flat and covered with poplars which 
reminded me of our Po. Its current is rather strong, sometimes going 
five or six miles an hour. A few hundred miles from St. Louis rocks 
begin to be seen and one especially, which is called the Tower because of 
its shape, is entirely isolated in the river. The constant erosion of its 
shores and the immense quantity of floating trees make the river seem 
like a perpetual flood. Amid the trees on the shores are seen plantations 
and small villages with whose names I have not the compunction to bur- 
den my memory, for often two or three log houses bore some illustrious 
historical name or one of some great European capital. Twelve miles 
from St. Louis, Jefferson Barracks are seen where the government has 
stationed a few regiments to protect the region from the Indians. 

It is rather remarkable that from Louisville to St. Louis, a distance 
of five or six hundred miles, I saw at least 25 abandoned hulks, Having 
inquired of well informed people of the region, I was told that as a gen- 
eral rule forty or so ships every year strand themselves, burn, or blow 
up — an awful proportion of ten per cent out of the 400 or 500 boats 
in the West. Most of them are stranded in shallows or pierced by what 
the Americans call snags—the French chicots. These are trees, dis- 
lodged by the current, whose roots sometimes get stuck in the mud bot- 
toms. The tops, standing up, have their branches cut by the river ice in 
winter so that the end of the trunk remains just above the water. They 
are not dangerous to the descending traffic because they give way under 
the pressure of the boat ; but since they are one or two feet below water, 
the pilot of the boats going up-stream cannot see them nor avoid them. 
When a boat strikes one of them it sinks immediately. More than once 
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it has happened that snags have gone through to passengers’ rooms — 
an agreeable surprise to be sure! 

A false idea is entertained that the general cause of explosions of 
steamboats is the craze or mania for speeding. I can in no way share 
this opinion. When the boats are under way, the captain is on the bridge, 
the second officer at the helm, and the two engineers at the engine: with 
everybody at his place an accident is almost impossible. [To be sure] I 
have seen it happen more than once that just as soon as a ship is in 
sight and is recognized — especially if it is a fast one —it is as if a 
signal for attack had been given. But I believe that the following is more 
likely the cause of these disasters. Steamboats stop very frequently to 
take on and discharge passengers or cargo; they stop sometimes for a 
longer time than [the crews] realize. The steam condenses [la vapeur se 
condense] in the boiler and, diminishing in quantity, causes the upper 
part of the boiler to become red hot. Then when cold water is added, it 
causes the boiler to blow up at the first movement of the piston. The 
ship is thus put entirely out of order; the people are blown into the 
air, burned, wounded, or maimed; and what is left becomes food for the 
fish. But it all makes little difference to Americans provided they can go 
and go fast. Indeed in view of their negligence and carelessness it is 
almost inconceivable that more mishaps do not occur. 

I was on board the Tempest, reading in the cabin, when I was urged 
to go up on deck to see a steamboat sink just as it was trying to get 
another one afloat. As we were going 16 knots an hour, I went on the 
roof of the upper deck instead of on the upper deck itself so as to be 
able to see it in the distance for a longer time. (Western steamboats 
have usually no uncovered decks; they have instead two decks and a 
roof.) The first thing which met my eye was a flame about three or four 
feet high on the roof [of our own ship]. I called out immediately, ‘‘ Fire 
on board’’ — a terrible but magical shout for all on board ships. Every- 
thing became instantaneous confusion, and many came scrambling to 
the roof where I was, the captain first. Stewards had placed mattresses 
on the roof in order to sleep in the fresh air, and the sparks from the 
smokestack had set them on fire. They threw the mattresses in the river 
and all was order again. Five minutes later without that chanced good 
fortune and it would have been the end of the Tempest. Its roof was 
covered with a waxed or varnished cloth which would have aided the 
fire to spread quickly to the rest of the ship. I hoped that for the sake 
of the future passengers the captain might curse [the negligent stewards] 
a little or at least scold them severely and forbid them to put mattresses 
on the roof again, but not a word has been said. 

One thing which shocked me much more on board this same boat was 
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the following incident. A luckless German, whose only fortune was the 
sack on his back, was taken on board free provided he would haul wood. 
Fine. But it was not so fine when this poor man took sick in the night 
and was unable to haul the old wood [ce coquin de bois]. He was put of 
at the first stop the next morning and left to get out of his trouble as 
best he could. Unfortunately, since no one on board knew about it until 
we were again under way, it was impossible to be of the slightest aid 
to him. 

A much more important incident, and one of a more serious and bar. 
barous nature, took place on the Mississippi about two months before. 
During the night a fire broke out on a steamboat. If I am not mistaken, 
it was the Bensherod. Its crew, seeing that the fire was spreading rapidly, 
abandoned the ship in a rowboat without even sounding the alarm bell 
for the passengers who were awakened by the fire or by the water. About 
180 people lost their lives, and only ten or twelve had the good fortune 
of being saved. The height of infamy and atrocity was the conduct of 
the captain of a steamboat which passed by the wreckage of the burned 
boat the next morning. He saw several survivors who had been lucky 
enough to get hold of pieces of wreckage, but instead of helping them 
he speeded his boat on and pitilessly submerged in the wake of his vessel 
those whom the fire and waves had spared. I should not have believed 
these horrors if I had not read the details of them in all the American 
newspapers. 

The city of St. Louis is built on such an inclined plain that when you 
arrive there by the river, it appears like an amphitheatre. This city 
hardly existed six years ago, and now it has almost 18,000 inhabitants. 
On the day I arrived I counted 48 extremely large and luxurious steam- 
boats docked at the quays. I visited the St. Lowis which had eight boilers, 
two engines, 1,000 tons displacement, and accomodations on board for 
400 passengers. 

The most remarkable thing in St. Louis, which caused its rapid devel- 
opment in commerce and wealth, is the American Fur Company. It was 
founded by Mr. Astor who is now the richest man in America — that 1s, 
in the United States. They say he has $30,000,000. This immense enter- 
prise, which aims at the exploitation of the forests and prairies of the 
Far West, is divided into two sections: one, directed by Mr. Ramsay 
Crooks, exploits the Mississippi and the Great Lakes; the other, the 
country from the Missouri to the Rocky Mountains, is managed by Mr. 
Choutteau. I had the privilege of meeting these two very respectable 
individuals without whose support it would have been absolutely im- 
possible for me to undertake the trip I counted on making. This enor- 
mous company has several steamboats and severai thousand employees 
in its service. Mr. Crooks was one of those intrepid explorers who first 
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erossed the American continent and the Rocky Mountains to found a 
post called Astoria on the shores of the Pacific. This was later destroyed 
for special reasons growing out of England’s jealousy [la jalousie de 
l’Angleterre] — a frequent fate reserved for new colonies. This trade is 
very extensive and would be more so if the importation of American 
skins and furs were allowed in Europe. 

There is a proverb which says that one cannot speak of the wolf 
without seeing his ears or his tail, and it is sometimes very true. Yester- 
day I wrote a line or two on steamboats blowing up, and an hour ago I 
was a witness of one such horrible sight. I was in the office of the Amer- 
iean Fur Company, which is by the wharves, when I heard an explosion 
like that of a mine, accompanied by horrible cries. An immense mass of 
white smoke —or rather steam — human bodies, boxes, bales of mer- 
chandise, floating planks, all were hurled pell-mell, leaving no question 
in my mind as to the extent of damage and suffering caused. Seven men 
were killed and several severely wounded. I saw two whose flesh, having 
been torn from their chests by the boiling water, hung down almost to 
their thighs. It was a terrible sight to look upon. Immediately several 
canoes took to the water and sped down the river to pick up the victims 
who were being carried away by the current. The damage done to the 
boat was not as great as I thought. The explosion was forward and on 
both sides and only one board on the upper deck was torn off. Again 
this time the boiler had blown up just when they were starting up after 
a short stop. It was, as usual, the captain’s fault, but on these catas- 
trophies the law as well as public opinion is silent. In this region they 
are so frequent that no one pays any attention to them. I was speaking 
of this aecident to the captain of another steamboat who blamed his 
fellow-navigator ; and when I remarked that I was astonished that there 
was no law on the subject, he replied, ‘‘If there was a law, either it 
would be a dead letter, or no one would wish to be captain. Do captains 
beg the voyagers to go on board? If they go on board, it is at their own 
risk which, after all, is shared by the captain!’’ That, I hope, is very 
logical reasoning! One can imagine nothing comparable to the apathy and 
thoughtlessness of these men—an apathy which in a short time the 
uninitiated begin to share. 

I asked the captain of a steamboat, which was to take me in a few days 
to Council Bluffs, how many days were needed to get there. 

He replied, ‘‘Less than nine days, but we must figure on at least 
twelve days because of accidents.”’ 

‘“What do you eall aecidents?’’ I asked. 

‘“Delays,’’ he explained, ‘‘which come as the result of running 
aground. You must estimate the time needed to put the boat afloat.’’ 

“You are sure you are going to be stranded ?’’ 
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**T am not sure about anything, but you must reckon on it [il faudra 
passer par ld) because the water is low and the rapids are strong.’’ 

‘But why do you make the trip then?’’ 

‘Because I have goods which I have to take up there.”’ 

Convinced of the force and correctness of his reasoning, I got on board 
a few days later like any bale of merchandise which also might have to 
go up.® 


The theatre of St. Louis is one of the most beautiful in the United 
States. Certainly it had a more select audience than anywhere else in 
America. The drama plays a more important part in the life of St, 
Louis than it does in that of other cities where the people, being of 
English and Dutch extraction, care less for this kind of amusement 
than do the French creoles. Here the plays were good, and there was 
even a little ballet. One certainly would not find such a fine and attractive 
theatre in a European city of 18,000. I like St. Louis too much to speak 
of its museum. But, on the other hand, I must be fair. What can be ex- 
pected of a ten year old city? The people of St. Louis are very hospitable 
with a kindness and courtesy which were decidedly lacking among their 
Kentucky neighbors. The only really abominable things in St. Louis 
were her hotels which are dirty and offensive — just the right kind to 
prepare travellers who are about to penetrate the Far West beyond the 
line of white settlements. 

Finally, when the boat was ready, I set out again. The deck of the 
boat indicated the kind of voyage we were undertaking. There were 
anchors, chains, piles of rope, immense poles, planks, axes, and a big 
beam to be used as a prop to keep the boat upright when it became 
stranded — a precaution which later proved to be wise. Everybody on 
board except myself belonged to the American Fur Company. Some were 
post directors, but most of them were hunters, trappers, and voyagers 
of French origin —a very good sample assortment of all the shades of 
human skins, including Europeans, creoles, negroes, different degrees of 
mulattoes, half-breeds, and what-not. A strict moralist or a Jesuit would 
call them lost souls, but judged less severely, they are good fellows full 
of life and energy, very agile, in very good spirits, very shrewd, espe- 
cially more fond of whiskey than of the Good Lord, and no more fearful 
of the Devil than of the bullets and Indian arrows. Certainly the life 
which they lead for eleven months of the year, full of danger, fatigue, 
and privation, gives them the right to make up for it in the one remain- 
ing month when they feel called upon to spend all their yearly earnings. 
After all, why should they save when they are never sure of returning 


8 This ommission as well as that on pages 391, 392, and page 393, deals largely 
with Indian life. 
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to enjoy their savings? In spite of the distance, the time, and the mix- 
ture of races, one sees some resemblance to the Paris vagabonds 
(gamins}: the same good humor in all circumstances, and the same 
physical and moral elasticity. Indeed, I was pleased, even amused, to 
see that rowdyism * was not unknown in the New World. 

Although their costumes were as strange as their manners, they did 
not lack a certain regard for style, especially that of their hair. Some 
preferred it smooth and flat in Indian style; others chose to have it lie 
in curls down to their shoulders, for the use of curl papers was known 
even to these men of mountain and forest. Their farewells to their 
friends and acquaintances, who had come to see them depart and whom 
they might never see again, was much more comical than touching. It 
was similar to the conversations which take place in the Franconi Thea- 
tre between orchestra and upper gallery at carnival time. 

In my conversations on board the Missouri steamboat I learned of two 
incidents which prove how insufficiently the laws of the United States are 
enforeed, especially when public opinion is against them. A band of 
gamblers made a successful living on the steamboats on the Ohio and 
the Mississippi. They arrived at Pittsburgh or Vicksburg —I don’t re- 
member exactly which— where these poor fellows carried on a good 
business. It appears to have been even too good a business, for the peo- 
ple massacred them in the most pitiless manner. Only two or three of 
them escaped, thanks to their legs. No attempt was made to punish this 
crime which cost the lives of a dozen people. The second event occurred 
in St. Louis. A negro was accused of having tried to strike a constable, 
and another officer of justice arrested him. On his way to prison he 
assassinated both and got away. He was recaptured and sent to prison, 
but during his trial friends and relatives of the constable appeared and 
demanded of the warden the release of the negro to them. This poor 
fellow was thereupon given over to them and taken out of town where a 
bonfire was made. While they were lighting the fire, one of the older 
men remarked that the negro was about to be tried, condemned, and 
executed, and that consequently it was absolutely unnecessary for them 
to stain their hands with his blood since justice would take charge of 
inflicting on him the punishment which his crime deserved. The reply 
which he received was that if he did not leave at once, they would make 
him hang the negro himself. The good man was obliged to put his 
philanthropy in his pocket and take to his legs, or he would certainly 
have shared the same fate as that of the negro and would have been 

* Rowdyism is used as a translation of la chdute, a word that does not seem to 


exist in French, Probably Arese meant le chahut which, indeed, seems to fit in with 
the sense of the passage. 
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inhumanly burned over a slow fire without any attempt on the part of 
publie opinion to stop it. Not even the slightest investigation was made 
to apprehend and punish the guilty. This incident took place in 1836. 
I mention these two events, although I was not present, since they were 
told to me by very respectable and truthful people. If all such incidents 
were mentioned, there would be no end of them. 


Mr. Cass, who was secretary of war and one of the heroes of the 
Temperance Society, had a law passed to stop the distribution of whis. 
key to the soldiers and sailors. This worked well for the sailors while at 
sea, but for the soldiers the effect was very bad. When the soldiers in 
their camp were contented with their ration of whiskey, it rarely hap- 
pened that the men were imprisoned for drunkenness because it was 
difficult for them to become drunk. The soldiers of the American army, 
who are in the forts at the farthest Indian frontiers, had then no means 
of their own for procuring spirituous liquors. But as soon as this law 
went into effect, charitable souls, more interested in money than in the 
success of the Temperance Society, appeared in the neighborhood of the 
forts and sold the soldiers, not as much whiskey as they could drink, but 
as much as they could pay for. The result was that the troops became 
drunk and frequently did not come back in time for taps. They then 
had to be confined on their return, and, becoming angry at this treatment, 
they would desert. It often happened that there were not even enough 
to man the forts.° 


I arrived at Green Bay in the evening, and the next morning at 10 
o’clock I left for Chicago. A very few minutes was enough to visit this 
new village [Green Bay]. I did not bother to go to see the fort, for they 
are all alike: small encampments sometimes built of stone but more often 
of wood. A chance acquaintance of mine, who had visited the fort a few 
days before, told me that the garrison consisted of nine men (drummer 
and officer included), five of whom were in the camp jail. 

I left on the steamboat Packet Pennsylvania which is not a good boat. 
On the contrary, it is dirty and badly managed — more like the Europ- 
ean steamboats which run either between London and Calais or between 
Dover and Ostend than the American steamboats which are generally 
beautiful. There were 640 passengers, a veritable Tower of Babel in 
miniature. With the exception of a dozen respectable people among 
whom I venture to number myself — although perhaps my very varie- 
gated costume did not allow me that privilege— and perhaps another 
dozen who deluded themselves with the idea that they too were respecta- 


5 The material here omitted covers in great detail his journey across the plains 
and his experiences with the Indians. 
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ble —but most certainly they were not —the rest were nothing but a 
horrid mixture of Irish, Germans, and Kentuckians, or something like 
them. To add to the discomfort there was a mob of little children who 
velled and howled enough to tear off one’s ears! Some women were 
nursing their babies. There was such a disgusting odor and atmosphere 
that it was enough to turn a stomach made of the hardest metal, and I 
said to myself several times how much better off I had been while sleep- 
ing on the plains or in the forest even in a pouring rain. In spite of all 
that I must admit that I was glad to be on board a steamboat. After so 
many misfortunes, annoyances, setbacks, and delays which I encount- 
ered, it seemed almost like home. The eventual pleasure which I felt 
later when I again boarded one of the more luxurious American steam- 
boats was hardly surpassed. 


On board I had the good fortune to meet one of my New York friends, 
Mr. Shermerhom [sic], a pleasant, educated young man who shared his 
room with me. As everybody in America does something, Mr. Shermerhom 
builds towns not only on paper — which is quite the style — but also in real 
lasting masonry; and his business is very good. There was also on board 
a theatrical company on its way to Chicago. Two very striking members 
of it were the leading lady |[premiére actrice| and the leading dancer, 
Mrs. or Miss Ingerson — I do not know exactly which. She was neither 
young nor pretty, indeed quite the contrary. As compensation, however, 
she strode over the boat’s deck with as much importance as Semiramis or 
Cleopatra. The dancer, calling herself French — or to be exact, adver- 
tising herself as French — had apparently had her shoes badly damaged, 
for she wore a pair of her husband’s boots. Considering the slenderness 
of her legs — which would have done honor to a game rooster — and 
considering the fullness of her dresses, you might have called her a 
butterfly in heavy boots. 

On account of a strong wind we could not leave Green Bay the first 
day but spent the night at anchor. The next morning we went out by 
Death-Door [sic] which takes its name from a disaster in which 40 
canoes with all their occupants perished. We saw Milwaukee and Racine, 
two young villages, both well located on the shores of rivers; and then 
we arrived at Chicago, a very pretty little town almost at the lower 
end of Lake Michigan and on the Chicago River. 

Although [Chicago] is not yet 44 blocks long by 40 wide, as it is 
shown to be on the map, still it is an astonishing town. Four or five 
years ago it was nothing but an Indian village and now it is a very at- 
tractive little town of 6,000 people with fine stores, beautiful streets, 
sidewalks, wharves, an excellent hotel, a theatre, four churches of dif- 
ferent denominations, and a large number of beautiful stone houses. 
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Because of its strategic position Chicago is destined to become a great 
city. They are already engaged in digging a canal to connect the lake 
with the Mississippi, a work which would be gigantic in a well populated 
region but which is really unbelievable and supernatural in a region 
which is, in a sense, still in its wild state. 

You can certainly tell many bad, even ridiculous, things about Amer. 
ica. But if a person has just a bit of good faith, he must put his pride 
in his pocket and, although European, admit that this is an astonishing, 
magical, and miraculous country where many, many things must be seen 
before you begin to believe them. What in Europe we would not dream 
of, what would be thought absurd in spite of our resources, is in this 
country carried out, as soon as some one gets the idea, with means as 
limited as his courageous enterprise is unlimited — and by limited means 
I refer especially to the size of the population. 

During the voyage we passed near enough to land to see the beautiful 
country which skirts the lake. It is mostly fertile, lightly wooded plains. 
A contrary wind and a heavy swell made the boat stay at Chicago one 
day more. [During this time] a scene took place between the mate and 
the passengers which proves the truth of what I said above about the 
very strange mixture of people on board. The Irish in a somewhat heated 
discussion with the mate fell on him in a body. But this individual, 
powerfully built and aided by a member of the crew, knocked out five 
or six Irishmen before the two were overcome by numbers. As a result 
the officer was confined to his bed with has internal organs apparently 
quite badly upset, and the other member of the crew suffered from a 
broken head. At night they feared that the Irish, who had landed, might 
come back and attack the steamboat. Arms and ammunition were given 
to all the crew and passengers, and some men were selected to stand 
guard. Everybody was ready except the Irish who came back only as 
far as the wharf and returned quietly to their homes, as I suppose, to 
apply sops of vinegar water on their bruises received that morning. If 
the Irish had come on board, there would certainly have been a fight 
and many more would have suffered from injuries. But the local govern- 
mental authority, according to its usual habit, certainly would not have 
taken cognizance of it before, during, or after the affair. 

Is it a good or bad condition to have the absence or complete silence 
of the forces of the law which are supposed to protect, defend, and 
guarantee restitution in case of individual assaults? Another question 
which I asked myself, and to which I shall make reply later when ! 
have more leisure and especially when I am in the mood for discussing 
economics and public law, is whether America would not prosper more 
under a stronger government, under a government which directs to one 
object all the separate efforts which now go to right and left without 
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either rhyme or reason, creating from time to time local or general 
crises. Perhaps its progress would not be as rapid, but it certainly would 
be more firm and lasting and would give more guaranties for the future. 
For it must not be overlooked that the vaunted progress of the American 
Union depends on contingent causes which will have ceased to have any 
influence at a future day, which is nearer than is generally thought. 
Among these causes the most important are the immensity of the terri- 
tory, the newness of political institutions, and the almost continuous 
increase of population the old strata of which, if you will allow me to 
use such a term, is always receiving new vigor from European immigra- 
tion. When the territory will have become overcrowded by the settle- 
ments which will have been scattered over it, when the institutions will 
have aged and thereby come in conflict with the efforts at reforms which 
are fore-runners of revolution, when the population formerly settled on 
the soil will have to dispute its rights and privileges with immigrants 
whom the American Union will no longer regard as auxiliaries but 
rather as harmful and annoying competitors; then indeed the Union 
will find itself in about the same position as our old European institu- 
tions. Then it will be necessary to gather up the reins of the government 
lest its citizens be constrained to exceed the powers granted by their 
constitution,® for only strong and firmly established governments are 
durable. History gives us many proofs for this statement which holds 
true as much for republies as for monarchies. 

At Chicago we set down our theatrical troop and almost all our pas- 
sengers while others in less numbers came on board. The bad weather, 
which continued, did not allow me a very complete inspection of the 
city. I saw there a foundry, a steam grist-mill, a steam saw-mill for 
making sashes, free schools, several printing shops, reading rooms with 
three daily newspapers, a post-office, several stagecoach lines running 
through the wilderness, several steamboats, brig-schooners [bricks sewn- 
ners|, and so forth: all these in a city only five years old. How many 
European cities with centuries of history and twenty or thirty thousand 
souls still are shamefully backward in civilization in comparison with 
this small town! Shame, thrice shame, on governments which are moti- 
vated only by sordid greed and thirst for power. They not only do not 
foster but actually discourage with every means in their power the 
development and natural progress of nations. Instead of fostering wise 
and liberal institutions they inflict castes, nobility, and rabble on na- 
tions and employ police who violate, rather than protect, the rights of 
citizens. In the end they goad on [pousser en avant] what may be prop- 
erly called the vermin of society. 


®‘* Au risque méme de tomber 4 1’Arche Sainte de sa constitution.’’ 
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The wind having finally subsided a little toward the evening of the 
third day, we left Chicago. There were at least a hundred passengers oy 
board, most of whom did not leave their berths although we were on 4 
lake which is almost as large as the Mediterranean. We passed near the 
Manitou, Fox, and Beaver Islands which would be remembered as great, 
high, sandy landmarks revealing nothing but sand and a few thin, 
scrubby bushes. The shores of Lake Michigan offered everywhere this. 
same appearance. 

We arrived at Mackinac Island which is at the other end of the lake, 
300 miles from Chicago. This island is situated between Lakes Michigan 
and Huron almost opposite the St. Mary River which serves as an outlet 
for the waters of Lake Superior. The island is very well located and 
looks fine at a distance. Its summit is crowned by a fort from which you 
can obtain a very charming view. The object of curiosity on the island 
is a natural arch carved in a rock. The remnants of the Octawa [sic] 
Indians are still on the island, and they make pretty rush mats and 
other objects from the bark of trees. I left the island at night, but be- 
cause a storm came up suddenly, the boat was forced to tie up at Presque 
Isle where I saw a beautiful bay which offers excellent protection. When 
the storm subsided a little, we finished the Lake Huron part of our 
voyage, entered St. Clair River, crossed Lake St. Clair, and arrived 
finally at Detroit. This is a pretty, flourishing city which I found to be 
more beautiful than perhaps it really was because, after having been 
without any letter for more than three months, I found a whole bundle 
of them there. The next evening I left Detroit by another steamboat. Al- 
though I had changed rivers, boats, and lakes frequently, the weather 
had not changed at all: it was bad again two hours after our departure. 

I was in my cabin reading and digesting my letters at leisure when a 
bad shock rudely interrupted my preoccupation. I said to myself, ‘* We 
must be stranded,’’ and although I was surprised that that should happen 
on a lake, I went on with my reading. I heard some men shout and 
complain, but it did not engage my attention very much. However, 
when I heard them shout that axes should be brought forward, my 
curiosity was excited enough so that I admit I left my letters to see what 
was the matter. It was nothing much, at least for me and my boat. They 
had neglected to light the lantern on the prow, and as the night was 
very dark and stormy, an unfortunate schooner [sewnner] crossed our 
path, not discovering until too late the presence of the steamboat. The 
prow of the steamboat by catching itself in the rigging of the schooner 
broke its bowsprit mast as well as the schooner’s. The broken masts, 
sails, and rigging of the two boats, mixed together in confusion, had 
motivated the command for the axes. In another moment all was in 
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order again, somewhat like the order which reigned at Warsaw. The 
steamboat, damaged very little, had hardly disengaged itself when it 
started on its way again while the poor dismasted schooner, with some 
wounded on board and in very heavy weather, had to get along as best 
it could. I was convinced myself that it would get along all right. 

As soon as the boat got under way again, I returned to my 34 letters 
which I had received. They brought me both good and bad news about 
which I shall spare my unfortunate reader my private feelings. 

On Lake Erie we saw Cleveland, an attractive little city which in a 
short time will be a very important one. We also passed by Grand River, 
Ashtabula, and Coneat [sic] — other towns, or to be more exact, other 
places where there is everything necessary to make a town except houses 
and people. There are streets marked out with stakes, all christened with 
great names, the beginning of a railroad or a canal, a post-office, a 
church, a school, and one or two wooden huts. 

This reminds me of an incident which happened to one of my friends. 
He was hunting snipe somewhere in northern New York state when he 
saw a half dozen people shouting and waving papers in their hands. 
His curiosity having been aroused, he made a truce with the snipe in 
order to find out what it was all about. They told him that it was the 
auctioning of contracts for the construction of the city hall. ‘‘But of 
what city?’’ he asked. I do not remember with what resounding name 
they replied, but it was some name of antiquity such as Rome or Athens. 
My friend asked where the city was located. ‘‘Right here where you 
are, sir,’? they answered — and he was in the mud up to his hips. It is 
well to note that there are many towns of like nature in the United 
States. 

After having crossed Lake Erie, I arrived in Buffalo which is not a 
town in the class with those I have just described, but a beautiful city, 
well built and already quite extensive. Here is found perhaps the best 
hotel in America. I confess, too, that after having fasted or eaten poor 
food for four or five months, I came to the conclusion that a good dinner 
had a charm and poetry all of its own. 

I also had the opportunity on this trip to verify a kind of axiom that 
civilizations vary directly according to the number of tines on their 
forks. Hence among savages where there is no civilization, eating is done 
with the fingers. Here no forks are used. When civilization begins to 
appear, the knife is first used. This can be called a fork with one tine. 
Then come big forks with two iron tines, then with three. Finally when 
any one has the good fortune to pick up a silver fork with four tines, 
he can be sure he is in a highly civilized country. 

From Buffalo I went to Niagara Falls. Any description of it is im- 
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possible. I stayed there five days and left only because everything jy 
this world must have an end, else I should still be there perhaps, Th 
longer this astonishing spectacle is viewed, the more astonishing it be. 
comes, the more it pleases you, and the more it reveals its beauty, | 
visited it all with thoroughness and in detail from both sides, fro 
above and below, in good and bad weather, in sunshine and moonlight, 
and ever and always it was sublime, magnificent. Everybody agrees that 
the finest view is obtained from Table Rock. At a certain place on the 
railroad from Lewistown the Falls are seen at a certain distance, among 
the trees, like a magnificently framed miniature. The only disappoint. 
ment comes when you go to see the grotto behind the small falls. They 
say that it is worth seeing and that you can go about 60 or 80 steps 
behind the large falls. The venturer, wearing a special coat of oiled cloth 
and clinging desperately to the rocks, encounters an incomparable rain 
and wind. He is obliged to hold one hand over his mouth in order to 
breathe, while with the other he grasps the rocks in order not to go 
plunging into the abyss below. After having bruised himself all over 
and taken his life in his hands at every step, he comes back without 
having seen a thing because of the blinding water and mist. To give 
you some idea of the size of the Falls I shall say that they are a mile 
and three quarters wide and from 160 to 172 feet high. They estimate 
the thickness of the falling water at from 20 to 24 feet. It is the outlet 
of four of the Great Lakes whose overflow is on its way to Lake Ontario. 
I visited many other points of interest which are not worth a separate 
mention. I shall make one exception for the whirlpool of rapids below 
the Falls where the water has such an eruption that it seems to rise as 
much as eight or nine feet higher than the shore. I do not know whether 
there is really that difference or whether it is an optical illusion, but 
the natives tell me that it is not an exaggeration. The guide, who takes 
tourists to see the Falls, has an album. Among the curious things which 


I read in it I can not refrain from copying what Captain Marryat [sic| 
wrote: 


Upon a patient and careful examination of the Falls called Niagara, 
I have come to the conclusion that if any person were to be taken down 
in them, he would be in considerable danger of receiving serious in- 
joury [sic]! 


One thing which sometimes amused me and at other times tried my 
patience excessively was to see the crude and stupid way some travellers 
visited this marvel of nature. They only chance to come to Niagara be- 
cause it may happen to be the shortest route to their destination. They 
also come in haste, see in haste, and even speak hastily so as not to be 
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late for dinner. Very often I would be sitting on a rock somewhere near 
the Falls where I spent my time and I would be asked what there was 
to see. 1 would point out to them different points worth visiting, but 
they would often say that these were too far away. Sometimes after ex- 
amining the Falls for two minutes, they would ask me with a calm and 
coolness typically American : ‘‘Oh, is that Niagara Falls?’’ That was all! 

With many regrets and much against my will I left Niagara for 
Upper Canada on board an English boat. ‘‘ What a difference,’’ a good 
American who was on board said to me in triumph, ‘‘between American 
and English steamboats !’’ 

‘Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘there is a big difference. Yours are beautiful, well 
built, and smoother running; but on the other hand you have here a 
clean table-cloth, a bed with two white sheets, individual towels, a well 
served table, plates changed with every course, a silver service, a captain 
and crew who are courteous and kind to the passengers, all of which are 
absolutely unknown on American steamboats.’’ 

The poor dismayed man turned on his heel and went off without 
another word. Indeed there was nothing for him to say.’ 


THE PROPOSED SETTLEMENT OF NEW IRELAND 
IN KENTUCKY 


By Frank MonacHan 


When in June, 1794 the English public was informed that John 
Jay, special envoy from the United States, had arrived in Lon- 
don, a motley correspondence began to pile up in his rooms at 
the Royal Hotel in Pall Mall. He was asked to forward letters 
to France, solicited to subscribe to literary works in progress, 
and invited to dinners and week-ends at various country seats. 
From Scotland came letters describing a new and ingenious 
process by which beer might easily be made in the home and a 
new lock by which inland canals could be vastly improved. From 

‘The extracts translated in this part of Arese’s notes are to be found in Bon- 
fadini, Vita di Francesco Arese, 469-79, 520, 529-36. The editor of these notes is 
deeply appreciative of the interest and help Messrs. E. J. Oberlé, J. E. Jones, and 
A. R. Favreau of the Romance Language Department of the Rice Institute have 
extended to him on special difficulties of translation. He holds himself, however, 
solely responsible for all final decisions in regard to translation. A translation of 
Arese’s notes on his journey from New York to Baltimore may be found in the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (Philadelphia, 1877-), LVII 
(1933), 181-86, 
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Holland came a scheme by which he might infallibly make , 
great fortune; this he forwarded to Nicholas Cruger, with the 
remark that ‘‘if this plan does not make you more rich it yjjj 
not make you less merry.’’ From various individuals there can» 
letters asking for advice about emigration to the United States, 
He replied to these as he did to a Mr. Crawley: ‘‘A public mip. 
ister, received and protected by the government to which he js 
sent... ought to abstain from intermeddling in the affairs oj 
the country, and from promoting any measures disagreeable tp 
the government. 

‘‘There is reason to suppose that emigrations to America ar 
among the number of these measures, and therefore it would 
not be proper for me to have any agency in facilitating them: 
for these reasons I make it a general rule not to encourage nor 
discourage emigrations, but to be entirely passive.’’* The most 
interesting among these letters is the proposal of Robert Han- 
ilton Smyth for the settlement of New Ireland in Kentucky, 
This letter did not come to London until long after Jay had 
sailed for New York, where it was forwarded to him. He r- 
ceived it January 4, 1796, and noted on the back: ‘‘no answ 
necessary.’’ Although Jay several times expressed the hope that 
America might become a refuge for the oppressed of all nations, 
there is no evidence that, at any time in his career, he actively 
encouraged emigration to the United States. 


To John Jay Esq’. Embassador from the United States of America to 
the King of Great Britain. 


May it please your Excellency, 


By the ninth Article of the late Treaty between Great Britain and 
America it Appears to the undersigned, that the Subjects of one, may 
enjoy Lands in the other. Upon that presumption, an inconsiderable 
Individual hath the confidence to address you: neither doth he think 
that you will condemn him as vain, for giving the following true account 
of himself. He is of an antient family of the name of Smyth, one of 
whom left England in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and settled in County 

1 October 28, 1794, William Jay, Life of John Jay (New York, 1833), I, 34%. 
This was the attitude of Washington as expressed in a letter to Jay dated November 
1, 1794, ibid., II, 235. Concerning emigration to America Washington wrote: ‘‘ Were 
I to enter into correspondences of that sort (admitting there was no impropriety 


the measure), I should be unable to attend to my ordinary duties. I have established 
it as a maxim, neither to invite nor to discourage emigrants.’’ 
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Down, Ireland; and obtained the title of Viscount Strangford,’ and the 
head of that family is married to an American Lady, and lives in 
Ireland. This younger branch acquired property under the Crown of 
Ireland (as may appear by the inclosed last crown-rent receipt) the 
undersigned ardently wisheth to emigrate with all his most numerous 
tribes of Dependants, Followers, Tenants, Friends and Relations. He 
hath for many years made America his study, oral and written hath he 
endeavoured to acquire knowledge and information thereof. Kentuckey 
is his Object. He hath corresponded with M'. Barber, who lately sailed 
from Newry, one of a company, who have lands on the Ohio, in the Ken- 
tuckey side. M". Barber offers to put into the hands of the undersigned, 
many thousand Acres to let, but he aspires to treat with Congress, thro’ 
you, their Ambassador. His Demands are moderate, his Spirit high, his 
birth noble. — His Acquaintance in Ireland, the two Wales’s, Scotland 
and England (thro’ all which he hath with Attention travelled) are more 
than it would be credible for him to relate. Thousands can he bring 
with him, thro’ that Confidence a distressed people will always place 
upon an Individual, who will attend them, travel with them, live with 
them (and if called upon die with them) be at once their slave, servant, 
protector, advocate law-giver and Judge. — 

OQ Congress hear our voice: grant us a region in Kentuckey, to be 
called New Ireland: To every man, wife and child emigrating, grant 
land liberally; at first rent-free, ever after one American coin equal to 
an Irish Shilling, per Irish Plantation acre for ever. Grant our Chief 
some thousand Acres, as a Demesne, and plant us around him, and we 
will defend him and you from the Indians. Make the Mississippi and 
the Ohio our south and West Barriers, and we will to the East and North 
erect moving castles of Irish bones, which will protect you. We are daily 
fighting against an inclement sky, a barren soil, poverty, Misery and 
want ; with what vigour will we not fight for the fertile lands of quondam 
Louisiana, — 

Condescend, May it please your Excellency, to correspond, thro’ the 
Medium of your Secretary, with the undersigned, who is well known in 
London, where he resided many Years, and hath the honour to say, he 
was in 1775, the Acquaintance of the immortal Franklin. He deplores 
the loss of him, and of the some years dead Watkinson, an t’other day 
deceased Adair Crawford M.D. (both good and learned men.) He was 
known to D'. Bancroft, who wrote the History of Guiana and the 

?The Strangfords were friends of the Jays. They had first met in Paris when 
Jay was one of the commissioners for negotiating peace with Great Britain. But in 


the correspondence between the Strangfords and the Jays there is no mention of the 
proposed venture of Smyth. 
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Amphisbona, and to W™. Bingley of n°. 45 memory: to the House of 
Hugh and John Johnston Merchants, London: and his characters and 
connections may be known by application to Henry Sadler Mercht New 
York, now in London; and by W™. Bailie late of America of the House 
of John Lindsay and C°® Dublin: and by M". Wilson Irish Consul: and 
by Hugh Holmes of the House of Holmes and Rainey Merch“. Phila. 
delphia: and by Carey and Spotswood printers, America. M’. Spaight 
of the Congress is his Relation, and Spraight’s father was his father’s 
Townsman and friend, being born in Carrickfergus, County Antrim, 
Ireland. 

The preparations for converting his European Estates into money 
confine him to Ireland, or he would have personally in London delivered 
the inclosed to you. — 

He is with great Respect your Excellency’s Most 

Humble Serv‘. — 
R. H. Smyta 
29th August 1795 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Flight into America’s Past: Inca Peaks and Maya Jungles. By Marie 
Beale. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1932. xvi + 286 pp. Illus- 
trations and bibliography. $3.50.) 

Mrs. Beale, unlike many travellers who are unhappily inarticulate, has 
published a journal of an interesting trip. A straightforward narrative 
written in a simple conversational style, makes the book delightful read- 
ing. It is more than merely another travel book, for the author has shown 
a fine restraint in the choice of anecdotes, and has skillfully woven into 
the narrative a carefully compiled history of the countries she visited. 
One is led, because of her historical inquisitiveness, through reconstructed 
Indian civilizations, Spanish colonial days and contrasting existing con- 
ditions. The time perspective which is thereby created, affords a sym- 
pathetic aecquaintanceship with the civilizations described. The atmos- 
phere of reality is strengthened by the lack of any attempt to gild the 
lily with fanciful and romantic theories. 

The story of the journey is divided into two parts, entitled ‘‘Land 
of the Inea’’ and ‘‘Land of the Maya.’’ The first describes a trip by 
plane and railroad from Buenos Aires across the Andes to Santiago, 
Chile, and thence northward to Lima, Peru, visiting en route such 
famous spots as Tiahuanaco, Cuzco, Machu Picchu, and Pachacamac. 
The second part tells of the trip from Panama to Guatemala City by 
plane, and thence by train to Quirigua, before taking a plane from the 
seaport, Puerto Barrios, to Merida and Chichén Itz4 in northern Yuca- 
tan. A chapter on a ‘‘Comparison of Ancient Inca, Maya, and modern 
North American Civilizations’’ completes the book. Two maps have been 
thoughtfully provided for those who are geographically minded. 


University of Michigan CarL E. GutTHe 


The Mercurio Volante of Don Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, An Account 
of the First Expedition of Don Diego de Vargas into New Mexico in 
1692. Translated and edited by Irving Albert Leonard. Los Angeles: 
The Quivira Society, 1932. 136 pp., Plate illustrations. $3.50.) 

Vargas was, without any question, one of the ablest governors ever 
sent to New Mexico, the type of administrator which was perhaps more 
frequent in the Spanish colonies than is generally recognized. Certainly 
it is thrilling to visualize the situation, for example, when Vargas and 
six soldiers, all wnarmed, and accompanied only by the Franciscan 
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custodian, walked calmly through the single gate into the little walleq 
town of Santa Fé and again took possession of the country for king and 
church. Small wonder is it that this event was hailed with such acclaim 
in Mexico City or that it is annually celebrated today in the Santa Fé 
Fiesta. 

Or again, one sees the commendable restraint of the Spaniards when 
the Jemez Indians threw dust in their faces as they marched along; and 
the diplomatic tact and unfaltering courage of Vargas at Acoma, at Zuiii, 
and among the Hopi Indians. 

In discussing the motives for the reconquest, possibly Dr. Leonard 
does not sufficiently recognize the danger of French intrusion, for this 
was a factor in New Mexico as it was at Pensacola and in Texas. The 
Spanish council of the Indies had watched the intrigues of Diego de 
Pefialosa in London from 1669 to 1673, the year in which he transferred 
his activities to Paris. They knew of the schemes of Louis XIV in the 
Mississippi Valley, and when La Salle was given a patent in 1678 to 
journey westward from New France, this fact was known at Madrid 
within a few days. Search in the archives brought to light the recom- 
mendations made by Father Benavides back in 1630 regarding the Gran 
Quivira and Teguay6, and an order was sent immediately to the viceroy 
in Mexico City to supply full information regarding the best way to 
occupy those northern regions. La Salle’s expedition of 1685 (which 
overshot the mouth of the Mississippi and landed in Texas) was to have 
been followed by another under Pefialosa — the latter did not materialize 
but the Spanish authorities knew it was planned. This aspect of French- 
Spanish relations probably had as much influence in the sending of 
Vargas as did Huerta’s wild tales of a fabulous Sierra Azil ‘‘more than 
five hundred miles long and full of silver,’’ and another mine of quick- 
silver ‘‘which would supply the whole of that realm and the rest of the 
provinces newly encountered.”’ 

After Vargas had reéstablished the Spanish colonists, he was in the 
Jemez country in September, 1695, when his lieutenant wrote him that 
some Apaches were in Picuries who reported the presence of Frenchmen 
on the plains. Vargas returned posthaste to Santa Fé, investigated, and 
reported to the viceroy. Clearly he shared the Spanish fear of French 
advance from that quarter. 

On pages 70-71 (with n. 91), Dr. Leonard fails to recognize that the 
location of the two pueblos of San Lazaro and San Cristébal was not at 
their old sites south of Santa Fé; they had been moved into the Tewa 
country north of Santa Fé. The author’s geography seems at fault also 
as to the relative location of the Jemez and Queres pueblos (pp. 75-76, 
116-18). The Cerro Colorado lay west of modern Jemez, but the Jemez 
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Indians at that time were farther north. Also (p. 76) recovered mestizos 
and genizaros should hardly be called ‘‘prisoners’’ and ‘‘captives.’’ 

Dr. Leonard has given us a scholarly piece of work, made especially 
attractive by his interpretation of the vice-regal background in Mexico 
City and of the world setting. The press work and the plates are a de- 
light to book lovers. 


University of New Mexico Lansinea B. BLoom 


Beaver, Kings and Cabins. By Constance Lindsay Skinner. (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1933. 273 pp. Illustrations and maps. $2.50.) 
Those who plunge into the old records of fur traders usually come 
up with a bad case of missionary fever. They feel poignantly the need 
for enlightening the reading public as to the romance and significance 
of the fur trade. It is obvious from Miss Skinner’s book, that she, also, 
has not escaped the contagion. Her enthusiasm is boundless, even though 
the task to which she has set herself is the tremendous one of writing a 
brief history of the fur trade on the North American continent. 

She begins with the fishermen on the Newfoundland banks in the six- 
teenth century and she crowds more than four centuries into her nar- 
rative. Needless to say, details go by the board in such a handling of 
historical data, and only impressions are left. Many a reader, however, 
will be fired by Miss Skinner’s enthusiasm and vivid, almost intimate 
descriptions of traders and their lives to look further into the records 
of the trade. Mistakes, inaccuracies, and omissions are inevitable in such 
a brief summary of a topic that might well occupy a dozen historians 
for as many years. But who will cavil at Miss Skinner’s confusion of 
dates, say in the matter of Charles the Second’s sojourn in Oxford and 
Radisson’s visit there, when on the same page he may read the very 
words of a coffee-shop conversation that led to the famous interview? 
Indeed, Miss Skinner’s method of embroidering the background of a 
known historical event with all the colors and glamor that characterized 
the period has much to commend it. Younger readers will catch quickly 
the spirit of Radisson’s age by reading of Nell Gwyn’s charms, the 
Duke of York’s suspicious nature, and Admiral Penn’s handsome son 
William. The more prosaic historican, on the other hand, will be per- 
plexed to know at times where fact ends and fiction begins. For ex- 
ample, did Prince Rupert make a personal inspection of the ketches, 
Eagle (not Eaglet) and Nonsuch on which Radisson and Groseilliers 
sailed for Hudson Bay in 1668, or has Miss Skinner added that fact for 
full measure to a chapter teeming with lively imagination and dramatic 
episodes ? 
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Up to page 190 the fur trade in Canada and the North are considered, 
with chapters on the Hudson’s Bay Company, its chief rivals, the great 
explorers (both French and English), and something of Indians and 
furs. Then follow two chapters on the fur trade in the South, two rather 
miscellaneous chapters, and a final tribute to the voyageurs. There are 
no footnotes, but detailed acknowledgments are given at the back of the 
book, which throw light on the material used by the author. In a pre. 
liminary chapter, ‘‘By Way of Introduction,’’ Miss Skinner gives, de- 
lightfully, her recollections of a canoe trip on the Fraser (?) River, to- 
gether with its attendant dangers and excitement, as seen through the 
eyes of a six-year-old girl. The format of the book and its illustrations 
by W. Langdon Kihn make it a delight to hold and read. 


Minnesota Historical Society Grace Lee Nute 


Children and Puritanism: The Place of Children in the Life and Thought 
of the New England Churches, 1620-1847. By Sandford Fleming. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933. xi-++ 236 pp. Bibliog- 
raphy and notes. $2.50.) 

After a brief introduction the author discusses in part one (five 
chapters) the history and general characteristics of the New England 
churches. Here he makes no new contribution but develops the back- 
ground. He emphasizes the austerity and emotionalism of the Puritans. 
In part two (five chapters) the religious appeal to children is his theme. 
This was conditioned by the theory that children were little adults. The 
literature and sermons emphasized the philosophy that children were 
‘‘heirs of hell’’ requiring the ‘‘same intellectual food’’ as adults. In 
part three (four chapters) the religious response of children is discussed. 
Much of the evidence used in this section seems to be taken from the 
experiences of the more precocious children. These lived up to the ex- 
pectations of their parents by making searching soul examinations at 
ages ranging from six years upwards. During the revivals the children 
played a very important part. In the final section (two chapters) the 
author traces the change in the attitude toward children. In the author’s 
estimate Horace Bushnell, whose father was a Methodist and whose 
mother an Episcopalian, deserves great credit for bringing about the 
change. His doctrine of Christian nurture marked the dawn of a new 
day. 

The book raises some questions. Were the Puritans peculiar in con- 
sidering the child as a little adult? Are the experiences of precocious 
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children a proper basis for reaching conclusions on the general attitude 
of children ? 
The format of the volume is excellent. 


W. R. U. Jacos C. MEYER 


General Gage’s Informers: New Material upon Lexington and Concord. 
Benjamin Thompson as Loyalist and the Treachery of Benjamin 
Church, Jr. By Allen French. (Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press, 1932. xv + 207 pp. Illustrations.) 

This volume really supplements the material contained in Mr. French’s 
The Day of Concord and Lexington, and Harold Murdock’s The Nime- 
teenth of April, 1775, published a few years ago. Mr. French has availed 
himself of a number of new documents from the Gage manuscripts as 
well as a few other British sources. This fresh material he has studied 
with the most minute care in an effort to determine with greater ac- 
curacy how General Gage secured his information in regard to the plans 
and activities of the American leaders and also to learn if possible just 
what happened on the nineteenth of April, 1775. He has likewise ex- 
amined anew, in the light of additional evidence, the puzzling case of 
Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, who joined the loyalists, and that 
of Benjamin Church, adjudged guilty of treachery to the patriot cause 
by his contemporaries. 

Mr. French’s methods are ingenious but critical and his arguments 
and conclusions make fascinating reading. He carefully weighs con- 
flicting statements and one reads of secret despatches, cipher letters, 
and even invisible ink! On the whole, he shows a proper caution in dis- 
tinguishing between proved facts and his own hypotheses. While his 
personal leanings are apparent throughout his analysis, it must be ad- 
mitted that his arguments are plausible and he does not attempt to 
foree his conclusions upon the reader. The new documents add little to 
one’s knowledge of what happened at Lexington and the reader is left 
as uncertain as ever as to who fired that famous first shot. In this connec- 
tion, one of the most important documents in the volume is Major Pit- 
cairn’s report to Gage. Certain points in regard to the day’s events at 
Concord are clarified, and Mr. French convinces himself that there was 
no scalping of a wounded British soldier at Concord bridge. He con- 
cludes that Benjamin Thompson had been a loyalist from the beginning 
and that Benjamin Church was in communication with Gage while the 
sritish were besieged in Boston. The application of the methods of 
minute critical scholarship to well-known incidents of American history 
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has distinct value from many points of view, and in this instance it has 
certainly produced a most interesting volume. 


Dartmouth College Wayne E. Stevens 


Republican Religion: The American Revolution and the Cult of Reason, 
By G. Adolf Koch. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1933. 
xvi + 334 pp. Frontispiece and bibliography. $3.00.) 

According to the author (p. 292) this story is ‘‘of the rise, the short- 
lived triumph, and the collapse of an intellectual movement reflected on 
this side of the Atlantic in the last three decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.’’ It is most memorable as an account of Elihu Palmer’s attempt 
**to establish deism as a religion’’ in the United States. In addition to 
Palmer it presents a variety of deistical minded individuals, such as 
Ethan Allen, Thomas Paine, John Foster, Thomas Jefferson, Joel Bar- 
low, the ‘‘ Walking’’ Stewart, as well as the ‘‘respectable deists,’’ Eben- 
ezer Gay, Charles Chauncy, Jonathan Mayhew, James Freeman, Wil- 
liam Bentley, and Joseph Priestley. It initiates the reader, too, into the 
‘‘Ancient Druids’’ and other deistical societies which had their day 
before they were swept aside by early nineteenth century evangelicalism. 
The author lets the deists speak at length for themselves, with a life-like 
redundancy. 

Relatively more space might have been devoted to the American 
Revolution in relation to the cult of reason, in fulfillment of the sub- 
title. The relationship of the Revolution of 1800 to the deistical move- 
ment — immediately stimulating but ultimately weakening — is admira- 
bly set forth. The emphasis on the conservatism of the American Revolu- 
tion and the statement (p. 51) that the American revolution, unlike the 
French, ‘‘was not fought over the principle of monarchism”’ are open 
to modification or contradiction. Nineteenth century isolation (asserted 
on p. 293) is overdrawn. Sermons, orations, discourses, and controversial 
pamphlets properly predominate in the bibliography. Among secondary 
works listed one misses New England in the Republic and certain basic 
works on Revolutionary political thought. The generally excellent index 
might be improved by adding ‘‘English Deists,’’ ‘‘French Deists,”’ 
‘*Pacifism,’’ and ‘‘ American Revolution.”’ 

Republican Religion is interesting throughout. Often it delights the 
reader by its gentle satire and lively style. Duly critical, yet not un- 
sympathetic, it deserves a place on any reference shelf devoted to Amer- 
ican social and intellectual history from the Revolution to about 1810. 


University of Illinois Louise B, DUNBAR 
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History of the State of New York. Edited by Alexander C. Flick. Vol. I, 
Wigwam and Bouwerie. Vol. II, Under Duke and King. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1933. Vol. I, xxxi + 361 pp. Vol. II, 
xii + 437 pp. Illustrations and maps. $5.00 each.) 

These are the initial volumes of a ten-volume codperative history spon- 
sored by the New York State Historical Association. Alexander C. Flick, 
State Historian, is the editor and contributes the introduction, in which 
he outlines the scope and character of the undertaking. He points out 
that although the history of the Empire State ‘‘has been interpreted in 
numerous monographic studies and in excellent local, regional, period 
and biographical histories,’’ ‘‘no adequate and synthesized exposition 
of the evolution of the commonalty of New York as a whole has been 
produced. ”’ 

To supply this need for a comprehensive history, that should cover 
the political, social, economic, cultural, and religious life of the people 
and their ‘‘reaction and interaction on the growth of the common- 
wealth,’’ it was recognized that the work must be the cooperative product 
of the scholarship and research of a group of writers who were special- 
ists in their respective fields. To this end some one hundred scholars of 
recognized standing have been secured to contribute to the fulfilment of 
this notable enterprise. Of these, thirteen have supplied chapters to the 
two volumes under review. The authors are chiefly residents of the state, 
and hold important positions of an official or educational character. 

The history of New York is unique in one respect, namely, that it has 
developed under the influence of five different national groups. These 
are respectively the Indians, the French, the Dutch, the English, and 
the national or the American period of independent statehood, the latter 
anera of more than a century and a half. 

The first volume comprises chapters on the prehistoric period, includ- 
ing the geological history of this area, the coming of man, the Indians, 
especially the Iroquois and their cultural institutions and contributions, 
the period of discovery by Europeans and in particular the Dutch back- 
ground, settlement, governmental, social, and economic institutions to 
1664. The early chapters of the second volume deal with the cultural 
heritage from the Dutch, the relation of New Netherland with its neigh- 
bors, the transition from Dutch to English rule to 1691, and the French 
in the colony. The remaining six chapters cover the English period from 
1691 to 1760 and treat of the rise of the Assembly, the international 
wars, the economic, financial, commercial, and social life. 

The work is designed for the general reader. It aims to offer an 
authoritative, readable, and well balanced narrative and interpretation 
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of the several phases of the development of the Empire State ‘‘as a part 
of American civilization.’’ While it includes the results of the latest 
scholarship, it is not intended primarily for the specialist. The plan of 
the history does not include footnotes or particular citation of author. 
ities, although each chapter is supplemented by a select bibliography, 
and, it is announced, that the concluding volume will contain a critical 
bibliography of the sources of the history of the state as a whole. The 
Columbia University Press has provided an artistic example of the 
bookmaker’s art. 


University of Pennsylvania HerMAN V. Ames 


The Writings of George Washington from the Original Manuscript 
Sources, 1745-1799. Vol. 1, 1745-1756. Edited by John C. Fitz- 
patrick, under the direction of the United States George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission. (Washington: United States Govern. 
ment Printing Office, 1931. lv + 585 pp. Illustrations.) 

The publication of a new and definitive edition of Washington’s 
writings is a noteworthy event and certainly none of the numerous 
memorial projects sponsored by the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission is likely to prove to be of greater permanent interest and 
value than this one. The two published collections of Washington’s works 
upon which scholars have hitherto been obliged to rely largely are 
that of Jared Sparks, which appeared in 1834-37, and the edition of 
Worthington C. Ford, published in 1889-93. The liberties taken by 
Sparks in regard to the text have rendered his edition unacceptable to 
serious students, while considerations of expense compelled Ford to 
omit much valuable material from his compilation. It has been the pur- 
pose of the present editor to make his collection much more nearly com- 
plete than either of the two previously published, while at the same 
time to present the most accurate text possible. A careful search for new 
Washington papers has been made in repositories throughout the coun- 
try, while in preparing the text for publication, all known versions of 
a given document have been carefully compared. The general policy 
and methods of the editor have been set forth in an ‘‘ Introductory 
Note.”’ 

By far the greater number of the letters and other papers included in 
this first volume relate to military operations on the frontier during the 
years 1754 to 1756. Many of the letters are not to be found in either 
Sparks or Ford, a considerable number of these new items being ad- 
dressed by Washington to personal friends and relatives. The policy 
followed in this volume with respect to Washington’s early diaries and 
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journals is confusing. In a **Foreword’’ supplied by President Hoover, 
it is stated that the diaries have been omitted from the present edition. 
This is only partly true. Extracts from the early diaries have been 
included in volume one, but in a most fragmentary and unsatisfactory 
form. The nature and extent of the omissions are not clearly indicated. 
These fragments can be safely used only by constantly referring to the 
complete version contained in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s Diaries of George Wash- 
ington, 1748-1799. Unless they were to be published in their entirety, it 
would seem better to have omitted the diaries altogether. 

The papers have been published in chronological order and there is a 
chronological table of contents which resembles that contained in the 
Ford edition and even seems to have been adapted from it in part. 
Volume one is supplied with its own index, which will be a decided con- 
venience to the student. There are many footnotes which deal with both 
textual and historical questions. The editor has leaned heavily upon the 
earlier labors of Sparks and Ford and many of the footnotes are taken 
almost verbatim from these earlier editions, due credit being given in 
each instance. Presumably the statements contained in these borrowed 
footnotes have been verified. In one case at least, certain facts contained 
in a note credited to Sparks are different from those set forth in the 
original as published in the Sparks edition. It is naturally assumed that 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s version is the more accurate, but this does seem to be 
coming dangerously close to one sort of error for which Sparks himself 
has been criticized (see n. 71, p. 33). 

Where the original of a document is not to be found in the Library 
of Congress, its location is given, and all papers in Washington’s hand- 
writing are indicated by asterisks. The preparation of this edition has 
unquestionably presented innumerable difficult problems, the editor 
himself pointing out that some of the documents reproduced are to be 
found in as many as five different forms. In many cases the special 
student will still doubtless be obliged to consult the originals. Certainly 
this edition represents a broader selection and greater textual accuracy 
than anything which has appeared previously. One point still concerns 
the reviewer, however. Mr. Fitzpatrick states that it has been his pur- 
pose to make available all of Washington’s ‘‘essential’’ writings. One 
wonders just what his conception of ‘‘essential’’ may be, or to put it 
another way, what he may consider ‘‘non-essential.’’ Jared Sparks 
voiced very much the same ideal almost one hundred years ago! Stand- 
ards in regard to such matters vary and only time and experience can 
tell to what extent this new edition will meet the exacting requirements 
of historical scholars. 


Dartmouth College Wayne E. STEvENs 
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The Correspondence of the Honourable Peter Russell with Allied Docy. 
ments Relating to His Administration of the Government of Upper 
Canada during the Official Term of Lieut.-Governor J. G. Simeoe 
While on Leave of Absence. Collected and edited by Brig.-Gen, 
E. A. Cruikshank and A. F. Hunter. Vol. I, 1796-1797. (Toronto, 
Canada: Ontario Historical Society, 1932. xxviii + 336 pp.) | 

The papers here published are drawn in the main from the collections 

in the Public Archives of Canada, the Department of Public Records 
and Archives for the Province of Ontario, and the Toronto Public Li. 
brary. Carefully edited, with an adequate introduction, abundant foot. 
notes, and an excellent index, they throw much light upon the difficulties 
of administering a frontier province in the years 1796 and 1797. Hon. 
Peter Russell, senior member of the Executive Council for Upper Canada, 
was appointed to administer the province during the absence in England 
of Lieut.-Governor Simcoe. Unfortunately, Simeoe took with him most 
of his official papers, so that on some crucial matters Russell was not 
informed of the intentions of the British government and had to choose 
between making vital decisions on his own responsibility and postponing 
them for the many months required to secure instructions from the 
Colonial Office. Foremost among the problems of these years was the 
demand of Capt. Joseph Brant, spokesman for the Five Nations Indians, 
for confirmation of sales which they had made to parties in the states of 
certain of the lands granted them on the Grand River. When Russell 
refused to confirm them without authority from England, Brant went 
to Philadelphia, where he alarmed Liston, the British Minister, by his 
complaints and threats. Under pressure from the Executive Council, 
Russell finally capitulated almost completely to Brant’s demands. 
Brant’s cause was aided by persistent rumors that the French and 
Spanish were collecting a military force on the Mississippi and had 
agents among the western Indians attempting to secure their aid for an 
attack upon Canada. Under these circumstances it seemed prudent to 
retain the friendship of the Iroquois at any price. There are sidelights 
on Spanish policy toward the United States on the lower Mississippi, 
where Spain had failed to execute the surrenders promised in Pinckney’s 
treaty. Gen. James Wilkinson appears in a minor role, grandiloquent 
and treacherous, as usual. In short, there is here much interesting new 
material for students of both Canadian and United States history. 


University of Buffalo Juuius W. Pratt 


John Marshall in Diplomacy and in Law. By the Lord Craigmyle. (New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1933. viii + 145 pp. $1.75.) 
In this little volume an able and well-informed British Law Lord 
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presents four studies of the great American Chief Justice. In the fore- 
word President Butler calls the portrait ‘‘new and convincing.’’ The 
reviewer cannot quite agree that Lord Craigmyle’s sketches contain 
much that is new, or that they are convincing. They naively accept the 
citations of precedents in Marshall’s opinions as proof of his own wide 
knowledge of law, and uncritically exhibit Jefferson as a partisan in the 
Burr trial while holding that Marshall sought only exact and impartial 
justice. There is no hint that the political philosopher may have usurped 
the seat of the judge and delivered an obiter instead of a decision in the 
Marbury case. Many similar considerations indicate that the portrait 
needs shading. 

The part of the Judiciary Act of 1789 which empowered the Supreme 
Court to issue the writ of mandamus was not the part held to be void 
in the Marbury decision (p. 114). The attribution to Jefferson of les- 
sened antagonism towards the Supreme Court in his last years (p. 118) 
will hardly be made by one who reads carefully his correspondence 
during these years; nor will Marshall’s last years on the bench be re- 
garded as an entry into the promised land (p. 134) by one who has 
noted his anxiety over the attitude of the government and public towards 
the Court. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of this book is the evidence it gives 
that Marshall commands the respectful attention of jurists in the other 
branch of the English-speaking race (p. 81 et seg.). Noteworthy also is 
the sympathy displayed for the early American Republic. Such studies, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, can hardly fail to promote international 
good will. 


Ohio State University Homer C. Hockert 


William Bartram, Interpreter of the American Landscape. By N. Bry]l- 
lion Fagin. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. ix + 
229 pp. Appendix and bibliography. $2.25.) 

In his excellent sketch of Bartram in the Dictionary of American 
Biography Professor Lane Cooper furnished a bibliography including 
all the important ‘‘Bartramiana.’’ The writer of the present volume has 
consulted the materials in Philadelphia. His interest, however, is less in 
the life and scientific attainments of Bartram than in his literary 
influence. Coleridge’s use of Bartram is discussed, repeating the work 
of John L. Lowes and E. H. Coleridge; Wordsworth’s, repeating Dr. 
Cooper; and Chateaubriand’s, repeating Gilbert Chinard and Timothy 
Cloran. A few minor romanticists receive very brief mention in para- 
graphs which bear the inspiration of Dr. Fairchild’s The Noble Savage. 
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The task of an actual survey of romantic literature to describe Bartram’s 
influence remains for another scholar. Three chapters are given over to 
an extended host of quotations which serve chiefly to exhibit Bartram’s 
gift of vivid phrase-making. A chapter which sets out to determine the 
value of Bartram’s ethnological testimony is of no worth, and the re. 
maining chapter, on Bartram’s ‘‘life and character,’’ is vitiated, because 
of the writer’s curious unacquaintance with western history. The former 
chapter cites only one competent reference, Swanton, and attempts to 
prove Bartram’s accuracy by a comparison with Jonathan Carver's 
long discredited Travels! The latter chapter asserts (pp. 11-12) what 
‘“‘seems, for some reason, to have escaped Bartram’s previous biog. 
raphers,’’ that Jefferson requested Bartram’s services ‘‘on an explora- 
tion undertaking which has become famous. . . as the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition,’’ and quotes as evidence Dr. Barton’s letter of November 
30, 1803 inquiring if Bartram would undertake ‘‘a voyage or journey up 
the Red River, one of the western branches of the Mississippi.’’ The 
wonder is that this assertion, which is absurd for three reasons which 
it would be superfluous to list, was not burked by anyone who read this 
dissertation before publication. 


Chicago, Illinois E. Doveias Brancu 


Joseph Smith, An American Prophet. By John H. Evans (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. xii + 447 pp. Illustrations and 
bibliography. $4.00.) 

In his preface to this work Mr. Evans writes: ‘‘In this book I have 
tried to give a scientific treatment of Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
prophet — that is to present the available facts, without smothering 
these facts in opinion.’’ But in the frequently discussed matter of 
Joseph Smith’s background as a youth and the question as to whether 
or not Joseph Smith did find the so-called golden plates the author 
makes an assumption that is not in keeping with his declared attitude 
of detachment. Mr. Evans works on the hypothesis that Joseph Smith 
actually was what he and his followers claim that he was, the founder 
of the golden plates and a man gifted with psychic powers in religious 
matters. Other writers on Joseph Smith —such as W. A. Linn and |. 
Woodbridge Riley — have made entirely different assumptions from 
those made by the author and have reached plausible conclusions which 
differ radically from those reached in this book. It seems to this critic 
that a thorough and scientific study of the prophet of Mormonism ought 
to adopt a more judicious and critical attitude towards these opposing 
hypotheses. 
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The work has an interesting summary of the religious philosophy 
transmitted to Mormonism by Joseph Smith. The author illustrates very 
well the zeal and the sincerity with which many men adopted the faith 
of Mormonism; he does this part of his work with sympathy and with 
understanding. He also shows quite clearly the elements infused by a 
leader into a group that played no uncommon part in developing the 
American frontier. 


Miami University WimuumM J. McNirr 


Letters of an Early American Traveller: Mary Austin Holley, Her Life 
and Her Works, 1784-1846. By Mattie Austin Hatcher. (Dallas: 
Southwest Press, 1933. xi + 216 pp. Frontispiece map and illustra- 
tions. $4.00.) 

This work is rather better characterized by its sub-title than by its 
official head. It is less a travel volume and more of a sketchy biography 
of the woman who left her cherished New England and went with her 
worthy husband, Dr. Horace Holley, first to Lexington, Kentucky, where 
for the nine years before 1827 he was president of Transylvania Uni- 
versity, and thence to New Orleans, where his physical vitality was 
lowered to the point where he was unable to survive an ocean trip to 
New York. Always a resourceful wife and mother, Mrs. Holley had now 
to shape the destinies of her little family. While she made her home in 
Louisiana her favorite brother, Henry Austin, joined their cousin, 
Stephen F. Austin, in his Texas venture, which she now followed with 
even greater interest. Soon she, too, struck out for the promised land, 
attracted by generous offers of land grants and other assistance from her 
cousin. Her enthusiasm for Texas was immediate. She found the land 
truly inspiring and promptly began to write a description of the new 
country in the form of letters to her brother Charles, a teacher and 
rector in Maryland. Returning, temporarily she hoped, to her duties as 
a teacher in the Labranche family in New Orleans, she arranged for the 
publication of her book, ‘‘the first book published in English on Texas.’’ 

Events conspired to prevent her from moving her home to Texas. 
Instead, she again took up residence in Lexington where she made a 
home for Henry’s motherless children safe from the epidemics of fever 
and cholera that recurred in Texas and later from the disturbed political 
conditions incidental to the Texan revolution, which broke out shortly 
after a visit which she made in the early summer of 1835. Mrs. Holley 
was soon an ardent advocate of the fight for independence urging the 
cause of the infant republic. The final outcome of her literary efforts 
along these lines was her History of Texas which was published in the 
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summer of 1836. Soon she was in the thick of the fight for recognition 
and annexation, and, when this failed, she set to work upon a biograph. 
ical sketch of Austin to be included in a new edition of her H istory. 
The rest of her life was spent alternately in Lexington and in Texas 
and finally in New Orleans where she was stricken with yellow fever jn 
1846. 

Here was a dynamic and fascinating personality that unfortunately 
has escaped the notice of the editors of the Dictionary of American 
Biography. Her home letters as published in this volume give valuable 
glimpses into the social life of the time. This study is therefore a signi. 
ficant contribution, quite aside from the reprint of her first work on 
Texas which constitutes the second part of the volume. 


W. R. Uz A. C. C. 


Fanny Kemble. By Leota 8. Driver. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1933. xiv + 271 pp. Illustrations and bib- 
liography. $3.00.) 

This biography of Frances Anne Kemble Butler merits the attention 
of the social historian as well as the student of drama and stage. Her 
life and experiences are of interest, not only because of her high posi- 
tion in the history of the theatre, but also because of her recorded 
observations of nineteenth century America and Europe. 

Of renowned histrionic lineage, which included John Ward, Roger 
Kemble, Mrs. Sarah Siddons, and John Phillip and Charles Kemble, 
Fanny Kemble won fame on the English and American stage as a re- 
markable actress and interpretative reader of Shakespeare’s dramas. 
She was a colorful, individualistic woman of charm, integrity, versatile 
talents, and intellect, who counted among her friends many of the lit- 
erary élite of England and America. Her numerous journals and other 
writings, which have been given a well-organized summary consideration 
in this study, include impressions of theatres, hotels, crude travelling 
conditions, cities, notable personalities, and the dearth of cultural in- 
spiration in ‘‘that dreadful America.”’ 

An abolitionist, Fanny Kemble married Pierce Butler, a resident of 
Philadelphia and a slave holder of Georgia. She abhorred the squalor, 
miseries, and seeming injustices among the slaves in her husband’s rice 
fields on the well-known Butler’s Island and the cotton plantation on 
Saint Simon’s, which she vividly described in her ‘‘ Journal of a Res- 
idence on a Georgian Plantation.’’ Although historical critics differ con- 
cerning the accuracy of her conclusions as to slave conditions and 
management of these particular plantations, Mrs. Driver does not at- 
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tempt to evaluate the impression of this prejudiced, but sincere observer. 
She is more concerned with the effects upon the personal life of Mrs. 
Butler. 

The book is carefully documented with citations placed in the back of 
the volume, and a useful bibliography and index are included. The 
attractive appearance of the book is in keeping with the fascinating sub- 
ject of this well-written and absorbing delineation. 


Woman’s College of Alabema Ruts L. Hieers 


History of Agriculture in the Southern Umited States to 1860. By Lewis 
Cecil Gray, assisted by Esther Katherine Thompson. 2 volumes. 
(Washington, The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1933. xix + 
1086 pp. Maps and tables, bibliography, and appendix. Unbound 
$6.25; bound $7.25.) 

These two volumes supplement P. W. Bidwell and J. I. Falconer’s 
parallel study on the History of Agriculture in the Northern Umted 
States, 1620-1860 (1925), which was reviewed by the writer in the 
American Economic Review (Vol. XV, 1925, pp. 742-44). They are the 
product of the author’s research covering a period of nearly twenty-five 
years. They constitute one of the most valuable contributions that has 
thus far been made in monographic form to the history of American 
agriculture. 

The author states in the preface that his ‘‘fundamental interest in the 
preparation of this study has been economic rather than technological.’’ 
While considerable space has been devoted to the latter aspect of the 
subject this has been done ‘‘mainly as a significant background for 
tracing institutional evolution and describing the socio-economic life of 
the section.’’ The author properly conceives of agricultural history as 
something more than a mere account of progress in the technique of 
farming and the evolution of breeds of live stock and varieties of culti- 
vated plants. He conceives of it as a record of the life of the people from 
the agricultural point of view. This involves the problem of under- 
standing ‘‘the way of life of a great section of our country which was 
almost entirely agricultural’’; of describing ‘‘its system of agricultural 
organization’’ in order to define ‘‘the forces that moulded its socio- 
economic life’’; and of tracing ‘‘the interrelations of its economy and 
its institutions.’’ This has led the author into a number of related sub- 
jects, such as ‘‘land policy and tenure, the legal and economic char- 
acteristics of slavery and servitude, the mechanism for marketing and 
credit, and the relative number and characteristics of the various 
economic classes.”’ 
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The history of American agriculture is a necessary background for a 
valid interpretation of the life and activities of the times. The present 
study provides such a background for the South before the war be. 
tween the states. Among the distinctive features of this work may be 
mentioned the author’s review of agricultural experiments and prac. 
tices (physical, biological, and economic) ; his description of the various 
classes of southern society; his analysis of plantation organization; his 
appraisal of the economic advantages and disadvantages of slavery; and 
his explanation of ‘‘the paradox of the unprofitableness of the system 
so generally alleged by anti-slavery critics and even by historians and 
the ability of the plantation system to displace the small farm economy 
under certain favorable conditions.’’ 

Mr. Gray does not agree with the generally accepted conclusions of 
U. B. Phillips and Achille Loria ‘‘that slavery was becoming unprofita- 
ble just before the Civil War.’’ He holds that ‘‘The belief . . . that in 
1860 slavery in the South was on the point of being ‘strangled for want 
of room to expand’ is a wholly mistaken interpretation of actual condi- 
tions’’; and that ‘‘Far from being a decrepit institution, the economic 
motive for the continuance of slavery from the standpoint of the em- 
ployer was never so strong as in the years preceding the Civil War.’’ 
This bold and sweeping conclusion requires modification. It rests on 
an inadequate historical basis and its implications leave one in doubt. 
The economic position of slavery in 1860 is complicated by a number 
of factors which enter into the problem. Phillips’ studies and C. W. 
Ramsdell’s suggestive article on ‘‘The Natural Limits of Slavery Ex- 
pansion’’ in THe Mississippr VALLEY Historica Review (Vol. XVI, 
1929, pp. 151-71) treat some of these factors. 

Gray’s study constitutes a permanent contribution to the history of 
American agriculture which will be a valuable aid to the historian and 
the economist. It will be a useful reference work for students of Amer- 
ican history and for the general reader who is interested in agricultural! 
history. It is supported by a full apparatus of footnotes, an extensive 
bibliography, and an appendix of statistical tables and notes. A useful 
index is also provided. 


Iowa State College Louis BERNARD SCHMIDT 


Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Inter-American Affairs, 
1831-1860. Edited by William R. Manning. Vol. I, Argentina. Vol. 
II, Bolivia and Brazil. (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1932. Vol. I, xxxvi-+ 789 pp. Vol. II, xxvi+ 

544 pp. $5.00 each.) 
Published under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
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national Peace in 1925, Dr. William R. Manning brought out three 
volumes entitled Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States Con- 
cerning the Independence of the Latin American Nations. That work 
constituted an important supplement to the last two decades of cor- 
respondence contained in American State Papers, Foreign Affairs. The 
same author, under the same auspices, now comes forward with the 
first two of ten or more volumes covering ‘‘Inter-American Affairs’’ for 
the three decades 1831-60. A sequel to the 1925 publication, the inter- 
American series will be even more welcome to students of foreign rela- 
tions because of the paucity of printed correspondence of a diplomatic 
nature on the period covered. 

The editor says that the second series ‘‘is designed to include all of 
the documents in the archives of the Department of State which have a 
bearing upon the international relations of the Latin American na- 
tions,’’ except those dealing with ‘‘formal, polite, perfunctory’’ matters, 
those ‘‘of an ephemeral or a more or less personal character,’’ and those 
“looking toward the settlement of commercial controversies or the con- 
clusion of commercial treaties.’’ ‘‘No documents have been omitted 
because of a confidential or indiscreet character or because, if contem- 
poraneously published, they would possibly have given offense or have 
damaged the reputation of the writer or of those about whom he wrote 
or of his own or some other government.’’ Furthermore, although an 
official of the Department of State, the editor says: ‘‘He has not with- 
held nor suppressed any documents or parts of documents which he 
would have included had he been entirely unconnected with the Depart- 
ment.’’ Very frequently portions, sometimes large portions, of the doc- 
uments have been omitted, ‘‘but always because they did not properly 
come within the seope of the publication as delimited.’’ 

So far as the first two volumes are concerned, the only ones under 
review at the present, the design and scope of the project have been 
rather scrupulously observed. But the present reviewer can not under- 
stand the editor’s prefatorial statement that the portion of the material 
included constituted about half of all available in the archives of the 
Department of State. Certainly the 431 pages devoted to Brazil in vol- 
ume II would hardly constitute half contained in the dozen or fifteen 
manuscript volumes on that country for the three decades covered. Nor 
will the ten completed volumes of the series — unless they are much 
larger than the first two— contain half within the bounds of the hun- 
dred or more volumes devoted to all the nations of inter-America for the 
same period. The editor must be construing the term diplomatic in a 
rather restricted sense. 

The two volumes under review embrace the correspondence of the 
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United States with Argentina, Bolivia, and Brazil. Volume I, 789 pages, 
is devoted to Argentina; volume II gives 113 pages to Bolivia and 43) 
pages to Brazil. In view of the fact that at the time Brazil was cop. 
sidered the most important country in the western hemisphere with 
which Washington had diplomatic intercourse, the disparity between 
Argentina and the empire seems surprising, the more so because relations 
between the United States and Argentina were interrupted for ten or a 
dozen of the thirty years covered. By way of defense the editor un- 
doubtedly would say that the disparity was justified because of the 
importance of the Falkland Islands question in the case of Argentina. 
The reviewer does not venture a defense for the editor’s devoting 113 
pages to the twelve years of United States-Bolivian relations and only 
431 pages to thirty years of United States-Brazilian relations. 

Volume I has two parts, one devoted to communications to Argentina, 
and the other to communications from the same. Obviously, the second 
volume has twice as many subdivisions, since it treats both Bolivia and 
Brazil. 

The format of the work is pleasing and the proofreading appears 
impeccable. A very useful list of the communications appears near the 
first of each volume and an adequate index at the close. Students of 
American foreign policy will be forever grateful to Dr. Manning and 
the Carnegie Endowment for this very excellent compilation. 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F, Hii 


United States Mimsters to the Papal States: Instructions and Despatches, 
1848-1868. Edited by Leo F. Stock. (Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University Press, 1933. xxxix + 456 pp. $5.00.) 

These documents cover the period during which the United States 
had first a chargé d’affaires and later a minister resident at the Papal 
court. The instructions to these diplomatic representatives make it abun- 
dantly evident that the mission was based upon the fact that the Pope 
was a temporal ruler. The closing of the mission seems to have been due 
partly to the changed conditions of Italian affairs and partly to reli- 
gious prejudice in America. Moreover, soon after the first chargé was 
sent it became evident that commercially the mission was of little import. 
At the time when the mission was terminated the President and Con- 
gress were generally at odds on problems of foreign relations. The stu- 
dent of Italian and European affairs for the period will find these 
documents valuable and interesting. Among other matters referred to in 
them are the following: Perry’s visit to Japan; the Reverend Peter 
Parker’s mission to China; Cardinal Bedini’s visit to the United States 
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and American feeling about it; the work of Bishops Hughes and Lynch 
as propagandists during the Civil War; the plan for colonizing ex- 
Confederates in Mexico; Maximilian and Charlotte in Mexico; the cap- 
ture of John H. Surratt in Alexandria, Egypt; Russian-American rela- 
tions and the European attitude toward what seemed like an ‘‘entente’’; 
Fenians and British policy in Canada; the views of the Pope on the 
assassination of Lincoln, the negro problem after the war, and the 
treatment of ex-Confederate officers; the rapid rise of Prussian military 
prestige after 1866 partly due to the needle gun; and the financial 
worries of American diplomats abroad. 

The making of these documents available for the scholar and general 
reader is a valuable contribution. Unfortunately the editor seems to have 
done his work less carefully than might have been expected. Had he 
omitted the use of the usual ‘‘sic’’ the reader might understand and 
even approve of his editorial policy. However, as soon as the sic appears 
together with such spellings as ‘‘manny,’’ ‘‘recal,’’ ‘‘annonuced,’’ ‘‘ ger- 
man,’’ ‘‘french,’’ ‘‘yuur,’’ ‘‘eveery,’’ ‘‘comparitively,’’ ‘‘dammage,’’ 
‘“‘consumated,’’ ‘‘exagerate,’’ ete., without any evidence that the editor 
noted them the reader gives up in despair. When he is informed that 
‘‘material’’ law was proclaimed he wonders what the original writer 
actually wrote. The footnotes and index are adequate. The introduction 
is excellent. 


W. R. U. Jacos C, Meyer 


American Public Opinion on the Diplomatic Relations between the 
United States and the Papal States (1847-1867). By Sister Loretta 
Clare Feiertag. (Washington: The Catholic University of America, 
1933. vii + 188 pp. Bibliographical note. $1.50.) 

“The purpose of this study is to trace the course of American opinion 
on diplomatie relations with the Papal States during the period 1847- 
1867,’’ the former date marking ‘‘the year in which opinion shaped 
itself in favor of establishing a diplomatic mission in Rome’’ and the 
latter date marking ‘‘the discontinuance of formal diplomatic relations’’ 
between the two governments. The study supplements especially the 
work of Dr. Leo F. Stock of the Catholic University of America, under 
whose direction it was written, and to a less extent of Dr. Howard R. 
Marraro’s American Opinion on the Unification of Italy. 

Divided into six chapters with long and awkward titles, the study is 
based on the newspapers published primarily in the section of the United 
States lying east of the Appalachian Mountains and on the diplomatic 
correspondence that passed between Washington and Rome during the 
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period covered. For the diplomatic correspondence the author used ‘the 
manuscript and proof sheets’’ of Dr. Stock’s United States Ministers iy 
the Papal States: Instructions and Despatches. 

Presented at the Catholic University of America as a doctoral dis. 
sertation, this has the usual marks of such studies. It is not a synthesis 
resulting from a thorough assimilation of materials; consequently, it js 
much longer than the material justifies. It was put together without 
due regard for organization or linguistic form. Furthermore, the edj. 
torial work was not performed diligently, as for example on pages 46, 
48, 65, and 142. 


The book has a bibliographical note of some value and an index. 
Ohio State University LAWRENCE F. Hu 


Beauregard: The Great Creole. By Hamilton Basso. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1933. xiv + 333 pp. Illustrations, bibliography, and 
notes. $3.00.) 

A full length biography of such a minor Civil War character as Gen- 
eral Beauregard can be justified either by using the subject to present a 
fresh study of the military side of the conflict or by making him a con- 
venient central figure in depicting a social system. Mr. Basso’s book can 
be justified on neither of these grounds. Military matters are conspic- 
uously absent from this biography of a soldier, and although the author 
gropes for a concept of a changed and changing South, he fails to reach 
anything very tangible. On the jacket, in the ‘‘Prologue’’ and in seat- 
tered places throughout the book there is a suggestion that the central 
theme is the quarrel between Beauregard and Jefferson Davis, but beyond 
the fact that the two men did not seem to like each other, and Beaure- 
gard thought that Davis slighted him, the story of their clashing ideas 
is not developed. In a book which is thus singularly free from facts, 
errors of fact are frequent. Corinth, for example, is not in Tennessee 
(p. 173) ; Grant was not a ‘‘hardware clerk’’ before the war (p. 240), 
and Napoleon III was not ‘‘looking for a military advisor’’ in the three 
years after 1870 (p. 295). Errors of judgement are even more noticable. 
Thus, when Grant refused to run for President, the author says ‘‘Lin- 
coln was grateful, he wanted a second term for himself, and he made 
Grant commander-in-chief. . . .’’ (p. 240). In addition to such positive 
errors the author has committed sins of omission which are deplorable. 
In the account of the battle of Bull Run all attention is concentrated on 
the trite picture of the sightseeing Washingtonians on the neighboring 
hillsides, to the exclusion of any mention of the battle itself. Beaure- 
gard’s little known work while in command of the Department of Sout! 
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Carolina and Georgia offers a fertile field for a contribution to Civil 
War history, but the author has neglected his opportunity. 

The appended bibilography lists sixty-three books, including three 
volumes of Civil War poetry, and Hergesheimer’s Swords and Roses, 
but omitting Rowland’s Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist, and most of 
the monographice material on the war. Beauregard letters in three col- 
lections in New Orleans are mentioned, but the fifty-one volumes of 
Beauregard papers in the Library of Congress escaped the author’s 
attention. This reviewer sampled but one suspicious footnote — (p. 217, 
note 2) —and found the citation inaccurate. 

The book, whose greatest merit is its merciful brevity, is written in the 
impressionistic style affected by so many journalistic adventurers into 
history. In neither style, composition, nor content is it a contribution 
to the literature of the Civil War. 


University of Wisconsin W. B. Hesse.Tine 


The Diary of Orville Hickman Browning. Vol. II. Edited by James G. 
Randall. Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, Vol. 
XXII. Lincoln Series, Vol. III. (Springfield, Illinois: Illinois State 
Historical Library, 1933. xxv +- 698 pp.) 

The first volume of this Diary, covering Browning’s career through 
1864, was published in 1927. The second volume opens with the ex- 
Senator practicing law in Washington, and follows him through the 
period when he was Secretary of the Interior under Johnson, and into 
twelve years of legal practice in Illinois. The almost daily notations re- 
veal Browning as an active but not a brilliant man. He was not given to 
introspection or to speculation, and his few observations on passing 
events are commonplace. About half the book parallels Welles’s second 
volume and may serve to supplement, although not to correct, Welles’s 
dramatie recital of cabinet activities. Although he shared Welles’s attj, 
tude toward Johnson, Stanton, and Grant (but not toward Seward), 
Browning lacked both the imagination and the indignant zeal that made 
the secretary of the navy a great diarist. 

The later portion of the diary is mostly trivial. Browning’s most 
important client was the C. B. & Q. Railroad, in whose behalf he ap- 
peared in many courts. But Browning was more interested in the 
weather, his health, and his social duties than in recording his work 
as an attorney. In the two months of May and June, 1876, selected at 
random as illustrative, there are entries for 29 days, comprising about 
2000 words: 260 of these relate to the weather, 407 to catching trains, 
‘o hotels, and eating, 295 to visits and visitors, and 652 to his actions in 
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the courts in connection with railroad cases. The notations contain 
nothing for the historian. Politics are dismissed in 63 words —a simple 
mention that Hayes and Tilden had been nominated. 

As an introduction, Professor Randall has written an interesting 
essay which throws considerably more light on Browning than does the 
diary. The editor has searched the files of the interior department to 
discover that Browning ‘‘had real policies to formulate and large in- 
terests to conserve.’’ This would not have been suspected from the 
diary. The editor’s comments also make intelligible some of Browning's 
legal work. The annotations are all that could be desired, and there is a 
comprehensive index for both volumes of the diary. Three passages 
commenting on Mrs. Lincoln have been deleted, and some material has 
been ‘‘omitted because of its lack of historical importance.’’ The editorial 
shears might have been used more freely without impairing the his. 
torical value of the record. 


University of Wisconsin W. B. HeEssevtine 


Indian Removal: The Emigration of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians. 
By Grant Foreman. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1932. 
415 pp. Illustrations, maps, and bibliography. $4.00.) 

It is doubtful if a more tragic story can be found in the history of this 
country than is that of the removal of the Five Civilized Tribes of In- 
dians to Oklahoma. Much has been written concerning the earlier phases 
of the movement, especially with respect to the treaties and diplomatic 
events leading up to removal, but this volume gives for the first time 
a comprehensive account of the removal itself. 

The story is one that is anything but creditable either to the officials 
of the United States government who had the work in charge, or to the 
whites living in the vicinity of the Indians or along the routes followed 
in their enforced migration. On the whole it is a story of incompetence, 
mismanagement, and greedy selfishness on the part of the whites and of 
hardship, suffering, and despair on the part of the Indians. Regardless 
of whether the travel was by land over terrible roads leading through 
forests and tangled swamps, or by water in overcrowded river steamers, 
the Indians suffered much from sickness brought on by exposure, bad 
food, and the unsanitary conditions under which they were forced to 
live throughout the journey. To add to their misery came wide spread 
outbreaks of cholera which threw many detachments into panic and took 
frightful toll of numerous groups before they reached their destination. 

The volume is divided into five books, each dealing with the removal 
of a single tribe beginning with the Choctaw and closing with the 
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Seminole. It has been written largely from original sources consisting 
mostly of the unpublished reports of the Indian Office and the war de- 
partment and bears throughout every evidence of long and painstaking 
research on the part of the author. Citations to authorities are ample 
and the book has an excellent bibliography and a good index. It is an 
attractive volume since it is well printed and bound and has more than 
twenty beautiful full page illustrations and six maps. The reviewer 
feels that Mr. Foreman has made a great contribution to the literature 
dealing with the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians and one for which 
those interested in that subject will be profoundly grateful to him. 


University of Oklahoma Epwarp Everett DALE 


As Others See Chicago: Impressions of Visitors, 1673-1933. Compiled 
and edited by Bessie Louise Pierce, with the assistance of Joe L. 
Norris. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933. xiii + 
540 pp. List of travelers’ accounts and miscellaneous citations. 
$3.00.) 

Seventeen years ago the reviewer prepared for the Caxton Club The 
Development Of Chicago, 1674-1914. Shown in a Series of Contemporary 
Original Narratives. As far as he then knew (or still does) the plan of 
the book was unique, and in preparing it no model was found to imitate 
or improve upon. Naturally he created the best book he knew how, and 
having done so regarded his work as good. The conception and execution 
of the work under review follows so closely the reviewer’s own earlier 
one that he is precluded from expressing other than a high opinion of it. 

Nevertheless there are interesting differences. For one, the passage of 
seventeen years, a brief period in the lives of Old-World communities, 
is one-sixth the entire century whose completion Chicago is this year 
celebrating; for another, the recent compilation is approximately twice 
as long as the earlier one. Both divide the entire period covered into 
four parts, and both introduce each part with a comparatively brief 
editorial commentary. Difference of chronological emphasis is disclosed 
by the fact that the reviewer’s book, although but one-half as long, de- 
votes more space to the period prior to 1871 (the fire year) than does 
the present work; correspondingly, the latter is much fuller for the 
period since 1871, and one-sixth the entire book is devoted to the years 
since 1914, where the reviewer’s volume concluded. Otherwise stated, 
the reviewer emphasized the first two centuries (counting from 1673) of 
Chicago; the present editors emphasize the last six decades, devoting 
three-fifths of their entire space to them. 

The editorial survey has been thorough, and the volume constitutes 
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an admirable one, whether for reference or for entertainment, on the 
great city which it celebrates. By way of shortcomings, it is regrettable: 
that Shea’s translation of Father St. Cosme’s narrative should have been 
utilized, when a better one has long been available. The Bureau of 
Ethnology’s standardization of the spelling and pluralization of Indian 
tribal names might well have been observed. Inaccuracies occur in some 
of the footnotes (e.g. on Alexander Wolcott, p. 29, and on James Kinzie, 
p. 44). Patrick Shirreff journeyed to Chicago from Detroit by stage 
instead of by ‘‘boat’’ (p. 44). The statement (p. 244) that the American 
Federation of Labor ‘‘found its beginning in Chicago in 1885’’ seems 
to require some emendation. The index which concludes the volume js 
adequate, although not exhaustive; the physical appearance of the book 
is satisfying. 


Detroit Public Inbrary M. M. Quatre 


Checagou: From Indian Wigwam to Modern City, 1673-1835. By Milo 
M. Quaife. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933. ix + 
212 pp. Frontispiece map. $1.00.) 
Chicago’s Great Century, 1833-1933. By Henry Justin Smith. (Chicago: 
Consolidated Publishers, Inc., 1933. vi + 198 pp. Illustrations.) 
Marco Polo and Mare Beaubien were separated in time by over half 
a millenium, but these volumes make clear that the tale of the one and 
the Sauganash Tavern of the other were connected by an unbroken chain 
of events. According to Dr. Quaife, the travels of the Venetian helped 
to inspire Columbus to search for the East by sailing West, and Mar- 
quette and Jolliet, in 1673, seeking the water route to the Orient that 
the discoverer had failed to find, were the first white men to reach the 
future site of Chicago. Here in the summer of 1833, as Mr. Smith re- 
counts on his opening page, a group of ‘‘first citizens’’ met in the afore- 
mentioned tavern and arranged for the election necessary to make their 
settlement a town. The era of the Indian and Checagou ended two years 
later, when the red men, in pursuit of annuities and not scalps, staged 
their last savage dance in the streets of the village. With a description 
of this celebration, the volume of Dr. Quaife appropriately closes. 
Both authors re-traverse ground made familiar to many readers by 
their earlier studies. But ‘‘Checagou’’ is more than an attractive sum- 
mary of facts long known. For the first time, Jean Baptiste Point Sable, 
Chicago’s first settler, becomes more than a name, and Dr. Quaife’s 
patient research ‘‘discloses him as a man in whom the modern city may 
take legitimate pride. Base-born he probably was, but in his veins 
coursed the best blood of New France.’’ The reputation of John Kinzie, 
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still the focus of much early Chicago history, is somewhat deflated, 
while Captain William Whistler, builder of the first Fort Dearborn and 
grandfather of the artist James Abbott McNeill Whistler, receives his 
meed of praise. Long genealogical digressions occasionally check the flow 
of the narrative and stand out as monuments to its author’s industry. 
The clear, dramatic description of the 1812 massacre has not been sur- 
passed, and the entire volume is noteworthy for the attention given to 
those events in the world at large which alone make understandable the 
course of life in the isolated frontier settlement on Lake Michigan. 

Chicago’s Great Century bears the imprimatur of ‘‘A Century of 
Progress’ exposition. The volume is intended to furnish a concise and 
entertaining survey of its subject, ‘‘to help celebrate a notable anniver- 
sary,’ and ‘‘to increase the civic patriotism of Chicagoans.’’ In justice, 
it must be judged only in the light of its declared purpose, and its 
author has doubtless achieved the first two, and possibly the third, of 
these objectives. Here the Chicagoan will be made aware of many reasons 
to be proud, and he will be reminded also of some long-standing prob- 
lems that may challenge him to make the next century as progressive 
as the last. 

Mr. Smith has squeezed a surprising amount of information within 
a brief compass, and the narrative runs along trippingly from start to 
finish. To deseribe the complex life of a rapidly enlarging society de- 
manded abrupt topical transitions on almost every page, and those chap- 
ters are the best done which have the most unity of subject matter. In 
one instance, the wide expanse of the field drove the author to the effec- 
tive expedient of accomplishing ‘‘much in little’’ by listing the out- 
standing newspaper headlines of a decade. There are some errors in 
matters of detail, and the proof-reader occasionally nodded. Because the 
volume contains little that is both new and significant, either of fact or 
of interpretation, it is not a very important addition to a student’s li- 
brary on Chicago. Nor was it planned to be. 


University of Chicago Wim T. HutcHinson 


Dakota, An Informal Study of Territorial Days, Gleaned from Contem- 
porary Newspapers. By Edna LaMoore Waldo. (Bismarck, North 
Dakota: The Author, 1932. viii + 300 pp. Bibliography. ) 

Readers interested in the history of Dakota Territory will be keenly 
disappointed in this book, for it in no wise can be considered as an his- 
torical sketch of the territory. Even the author admits of this. It is 
merely a popular compilation of a series of stories and episodes of Dako- 
ta territorial days of a more or less historical nature. 
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The volume is largely built up of either direct quotations or para. 
phrased materials secured from the files of several newspapers published 
in Dakota between 1875 and 1889, chiefly the Bismarck Tribune, the 
Plain Dealer of Grand Forks, the Dakotaian of Yankton, and the Mandan 
Pioneer. Mrs. Waldo is of the opinion that ‘‘the first history of Dakota 
was written in its newspapers and, although comparatively unknown, it 
still remains the most colorful, the most melodramatic, reflecting . . , 
the moods, the reactions, the feelings of the times.’’ 

The value of newspapers in the writing of history is widely recognized 
by historians. But no scientific historian would accept newspaper stories 
as reliable source materials without careful scrutiny and evaluation. 
There is much in Dakota which is ‘‘most colorful’’ and ‘‘most melo- 
dramatic’’ which cannot be regarded as most reliable and most truthful, 
despite the fact that the author claims that she has used a number of 
‘‘books . . . for verification of details.’’ In her ‘‘fascinating chase” 
across the ‘‘faded sheets,’’ Mrs. Waldo has unfortunately allowed her- 
self too often to be carried away with the too colorful and the too melo- 
dramatic. 

For anyone, however, who desires to read a series of tales of Dakota 
life, garnered with a thrilling grist of human interest and, without too 
much demand for historical accuracy, Dakota, An Informal Study of 
Territorial Days offers a most pleasing diversion. 


University of North Dakota JOHN Perry PrITCUETT 


The Big Horn Basin. By Charles Lindsay. (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1932. 274 pp. Maps, illustrations, and bibliography.) 

As an offspring of the last generation of American pioneers, one finds 
in Professor Charles Lindsay a representative of the highest type of 
heroic struggle to ‘‘carry on’’ in that part of the American Desert em- 
bracing Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho. 

Born in Idaho, 1895, of pioneer Mormon parentage, as was Lindsay, 
his story of the Big Horn Basin is quite naturally largely history of the 
struggle of the Latter Day Saints of the Church of Jesus Christ to gain 
possession of an arid district that through the frontier industry and 
intelligence has made homes for thousands of people of the Mormon 
faith. Educated in the rural schools of northern Wyoming, Dr. Lindsay 
gradually and brilliantly worked his way to the completion of his acad- 
emic education, through Academy, Normal School, and University repre- 
senting the educational systems of Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, with final scholastic recognition 
when he received his doctorate from the State University of Nebraska, 
June, 1930. 
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Of the six divisions of The Big Horn Basin, chapter two embraces 34 
pages on the early fur trade, which, it is believed, will prove of greatest 
value of all the chapters to the research worker for the fur trade history 
that flourished in the upper Missouri and Yellowstone rivers and their 
numerous branches, the Powder, Big Horn, and Green, on which the 
early trappers reaped a rich harvest in beaver pelts. From these streams 
there was direct water contact with St. Louis, the emporium of the fur 
trade. The area covered by these channels tempted and impelled the 
Verendrye brothers, for adventure and exploration, in 1742, Lewis and 
Clark, in 1804-1806, John Colter and Manuel Lisa, in 1807, the Astorians, 
in 1811, and the beaver hunting group under William Ashley, whose 
men, leaving in the early twenties of the eighteenth century the branches 
of the Yellowstone and entering new fields to the south, then discovered 
the historic South Pass, the gateway across the Rocky Mountains, 
through which the covered wagons ultimately made their way to the 
land of fertility and permanent homes. Valuable and at intervals new 
material is added by Professor Lindsay in his history of the western 
movement as made by Jedediah Smith, David Jackson, Sublette, Camp- 
bell, Provot, Fitzpatrick, the man of the ‘‘Broken Hand,’’ Andrew 
Henry, James Bridger, and Fontenelle, all of whom will be immortally 
remembered by the passes, streams, mountains, cities, and forts named 
for the indomitable pioneer fur hunters on, in, and over the streams and 
tributaries of the Big Horn Basin. 

This valuable and well written history yields also information on the 
early mining era and the open range as well as the reclamation of arid 
lands. 

Dr. Lindsay’s maps are illuminating, his bibliography is extensive 
and helpfully valuable, as well as his source material. 

This publication is a splendid handbook of the country covered by Dr. 
Lindsay’s Big Horn Basin. 


University of Wyoming Grace RayMonp HEBARD 


The People’s Party in Texas: A Study in Third Party Politics. By Ros- 
coe C. Martin. The University of Texas Bulletin, No. 3308: February 
22, 1933. Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences, Study No. 4. 
(Austin: University of Texas, 1933. 280 pp. Bibliography.) 

This is a study of the Populist party in Texas as a functioning political 
organization, emphasizing its composition, organization, and methods. 
These aspects of populism are treated here with greater detail and more 
conclusive evidence than in any other account. 

The author’s most fruitful sources have been widely scattered statis- 
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tics, local newspapers, and interviews with surviving political leaders, 
The interpretations are organized about such topics as background, pro. 
gram, sources of the party’s strength, racial complexion, leadership — 
with interesting biographical sketches — propaganda, organizing tech. 
nique, achievements, and the decline of the party. Of greatest interest 
are the treatments of the complexion of the party membership and 
propaganda methods. These are exceedingly well done, and as they seem 
to be typical in many respects of other southern and western states they 
have important general applications. The detailed explanation of the 
causes of the party’s decline is also unusually well done. 

For the most part there is little to criticize in the book. In dealing 
with the farmers’ problems and the Populist remedies the discussion is 
handicapped by the assumption that economic conditions have no rela- 
tion to politics. Now and then a reference to the history of national 
politics shows the acceptance of traditional interpretations that recent 
studies have modified. It is rather late, for instance, to write that Bryan’s 
cross-of-gold speech ‘‘at one stroke brought him the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presidency on a free silver platform and wrecked completely 
the plans of the Third Party men.”’ 

These objections do not apply to the main purpose of the study which 
is achieved in a superior manner. 


University of Missouri Exmer ELLs 


Baltimore in the Eighties and Nineties. By Meredith Janvier. (Balti- 
more: H. G. Roebuck and Sons, 1933. 312 pp. Illustrations.) 

This volume makes interesting reading for one who knows something 
of the Baltimore of the eighties and nineties. It is a series of almost 
unrelated recollections of a boy and young man of the period. The author 
fondly mentions persons, places, stores, plays, and customs as they come 
to mind, often repeating himself, never generalizing nor drawing con- 
clusions other than that the automobile, or other modern institution, has 
caused this or that to pass away. Occasionally the book becomes a mere 
catalogue of names. Many of the people mentioned and their friends will 
probably be interested to see their names in print; otherwise these pas- 
sages seem superfluous. 

The book is a series of newspaper articles of very high quality, but 
still written for a newspaper. Loose English and easy reading, triviality 
and interest, but always the personal — these are some of the character- 
istics. Even if one allows the possibility of errors of detail, the fact re- 
mains that few people indeed could recall names and events of their 
childhood in anything like such profusion. 
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In a way the volume is history in the raw. The social historian may 
very well find that the particular children’s game or other folk way that 
:nterests him was common in Baltimore at this period. Mention is made 
of many little customs that are probably unrecorded in any other vol- 
ume. But the historian will have to do his own interpreting, for the 
book is only what it claims to be — a set of personal reminiscences — and 
is in no way organized as an historical study. 


Kenyon College C. P. GouLp 


History of the Foreign Policy of the United States. By Robert L. Jones. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933. ix + 536 pp. $3.50.) 

Acting upon a suggestion of the late Professor E. D. Adams, the 
author of this book has ‘‘undertaken to show the origin and trace the 
development of the general principles pursued by the United States in its 
more important relations with other countries.’’ Believing that ‘‘ policy 
and diplomacy have too frequently been treated as one and the same,’’ 
and that ‘‘the former has been overshadowed by emphasis upon the lat- 
ter in the briefer surveys’’ hitherto appearing, he sets for himself a 
very difficult task, in fact one worthy the endeavors of a lifetime. 

In his attempt to discover origins and to trace the development of 
general principles in American foreign policy, Dr. Jones traverses the 
long period from ‘‘the beginning’’ in 1775 to the London Conference of 
1930. These 155 years are covered by twenty-eight chapters of almost 
uniform length and with the not unusual designations, such as ‘‘ Neu- 
trality’’ (V), ‘‘the War with Mexico’’ (XI), ‘‘the Far East, 1860-1914”’ 
(XX), and ‘‘the World Court’’ (XXV). In the early chapters, which 
deal with less complex situations, the author finds it not so difficult to 
go directly toward his goal of ‘‘origins’’ and ‘‘principles’’; but in the 
later chapters, which treat relatively more complex situations, he wob- 
bles into bypaths and loses both the reader and himself. Indeed, one is 
often made to wonder whether the author realizes he ever had a goal. 

The quality of the work is conditioned by several other factors. In 
many places the language is awkward and offensive. For example, this 
appears on page four: ‘‘The march of events was inexorable, soon op- 
position was formidable on both sides of the Atlantic.’’ On page five 
one finds: ‘‘There was little manufacturing, in normal times products 
of the loom and the forge came from the mother country, now the need 
had inereased while the supply had entirely ceased.’’ On page seventeen 
appears the following: ‘‘The terms followed the project approved by 
Congress on September 17, 1776, which Franklin carried to France but 


two years of fighting had made additional articles advisable.’’ One need 
not go further. 
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The book is further weakened by failure to utilize some of the mos 
significant treatises available. For example, an adequate consideration 
of the Monroe Doctrine, even for the author’s purpose, would have rp. 
quired a perusal of Dexter Perkins’ monumental work. Furthermore, 
Frank Owsley’s King Cotton Diplomacy might prove valuable in ¢op. 
sidering the ‘‘aftermath of the Civil War’’ (chap. xvi). Certainly to 
much ‘‘diplomacy’’ is omitted to permit use as a textbook. 

Faulty methods in checking facts or careless proofreading permitted 
many errors to slip into the book. The United States did not pay Russia 
$7,500,000 for Alaska, as stated on page 274; and it is unfortunate to 
call the famous doctrines of Calvo and Drago the ‘‘Clavo-Drago doc. 
trine’’ (p. 482). 

The book has a brief index, but lacks a formal bibliography. 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F. Hui 


The Foreign Policy of the United States in Relation to Samoa. By George 
Herbert Ryden. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933. xviii + 
634 pp. Bibliographical note. $5.00.) 

The manuscript for this volume prepared as a doctoral thesis was 
awarded the John Addison Porter prize by Yale University in 1928. 
The author’s interest in the subject originated in a study of the career 
of Thomas F. Bayard, secretary of state, and was further stimulated by 
the work of John Bassett Moore who was closely associated with Bayard 
as secretary of the Washington Conference of 1887. 

In the sixteen chapters the author treats early explorations, consular 
relations from 1839 to 1876, Meade’s treaty of 1872, the activities of 
Steinberger first as special agent and later as premier, Anglo-American 
complications, the Treaty of 1878, the beginnings of tripartite control, 
German-American rivalry and American intervention, the background 
and diplomacy of the Washington and the Berlin conferences, the decade 
of condominium entanglement, the partition of 1899, and American 
Samoa. 

Significant is the evidence indicating that as early as 1871, just before 
Meade’s unratified agreement of 1872 and twelve years before Bismarck 
reversed his earlier non-colonial policy, the American government was 
apprehensive of Germany’s intentions in Samoa. 

From the facts presented the author maintains that American in- 
perialism had its beginnings in distant Samoa in 1877, that all American 
interventions in Samoa were based on Article V of the Treaty of 1878, 
and that the arrangement of tripartite control which later developed into 
the condominium of 1889, began in September, 1879 with Consul Davw- 
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son’s acceptance of the idea of the necessity of a joint protectorate and 
the consequent municipal convention negotiated with British and Ger- 
man representatives for the government of the district of Apia and 
accepted by the state department as a necessary arrangement until the 
withdrawal of the German consul in 1887, although it was never sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification. He shows that the American gov- 
ernment in order to effect a real neutrality in Samoa took the lead in 
securing the tripartite arrangement for joint intervention in opposition 
to the German plan of a mandate to a single nation. He accepts the view 
that the American government in entering the condominium of 1889 
confirmed its policy of imperialism and reversed its historic policy of 
‘‘no entangling alliances.’’ For the initiative in the partition of the 
islands which terminated the tripartite condominium and relieved the 
United States from a vexatious position inconsistent with its earlier 
traditions, he gives the chief credit to Germany who secured withdrawal 
of Great Britain by compensations elsewhere. 

The volume is an important and interesting contribution to the history 
of American foreign policy. It is scholarly, stimulating, and readable. 
It is well planned and carefully executed. It is well organized, although 
one exception to logical arrangement of materials appears in the fifth 
chapter (p. 186) in which are references to the Treaty of 1878 pre- 
ceding the narrative of the negotiations which are presented in the sixth 
chapter. It is chiefly based on consular and diplomatic manuscript 
sources in the archives of the Department of State supplemented by 
manuscript records of the navy department. It is well documented. It is 
equipped with footnote references and valuable bibliographical notes 
(11 pp.) on manuscript and printed sources, and secondary works and 
a satisfactory index (42 pp.). It has convenient maps on the inside of 
the cover. 


West Virginia University J. M. CaLLaHan 


Amana That Was and Amana That is. By Bertha M. H. Shambaugh. 
(Iowa City, Iowa: The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1932. 
502 pp.) 

Twenty-five years ago, Mrs. Shambaugh published her Amana, The 
Community of True Inspiration, a charming, sympathetic, and scholarly 
account of the history of a group of German pietists whose successful 
experiment in communism in the fertile valley of the Iowa River at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. On June 1, 1932, a new Amana came 
into existence, ‘‘as calmly as a sunset, as quietly as the dawn of a new 
day— without ceremony and without excitement’’— but an Amana 
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with wages and time-clocks, a business manager from the outside, and 
articles of incorporation and by-laws which converted the former com. 
munists into stockholders, owners, and employees, in a profit-making cor. 
poration. The new Amana is a strange blending of old and new; in the 
organization of the church a conscious effort has been made to maintain 
a spiritual continuity with the founding fathers. The corporation is to 
contribute to the church for the care of the sick and the aged, and free 
medical and dental service is provided for all Class A stockholders — 
lingering evidences of a time when the community still cherished gen. 
erous hopes for the future of mankind. 

In a real sense, Amana fell a victim to the war, and the agricultural 
depression. Contributing factors were the automobile, the radio, the 
paved highway, a growing deficit, the fundamental antagonism between 
generations, and occasional and inexplainable private bank accounts. 

Mrs. Shambaugh’s book, a beautiful piece of book-making for which 
the society is to be congratulated, is divided into two parts. The first 
332 pages are an exact reprint, minus the illustrations, of her earlier 
book. The articles of incorporation and the by-laws of the new Amana 
have been reproduced in full, and the new interpretative materia! is 
limited to one hundred pages. The author traces the steps by which the 
‘Great Change’’ was brought about, the work of various committees, 
and the first constituent assembly, the democratization of elections, and 
the distribution of the various classes of stock by which the legal frater- 
nity taught the community how to make the transfer to the ‘‘new deal.’ 
Mrs. Shambaugh has described the inauguration of the new planned 
economy — not in the critical manner nor with the detail of the pro- 
fessional historian, -but rather as a literary exposition which reveals a 
deep attachment to the group for whose history Mrs. Shambaugh is the 
recognized authority. 


Ohio State Unwersity CarL WITTKE 


Immigration: Cultural Conflicts and Social Adjustments. By Guy Law- 
ence Brown. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1933. 
xii + 419 pp. Readings and appendix. $3.00.) 

The title of this book allows the author a wide cruising range, and he 
makes use of it. The declared purpose of the book is ‘‘to analyze the 
problem of immigration with special reference to the nature of human, 
nature.’’ The plan is simple, so simple that it involves some repetition. 
Following an introduction of twenty-nine pages, the contents are divided 
into the ‘‘Old Immigration,’’ the ‘‘ New Immigration,’’ the ‘‘ Orientals,’ 
and ‘‘The Problem of Immigration and Conclusions.’’ Within these divi- 
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sions are diseussed such topics as composition, causes, the journey, dis- 
tribution, social interaction and adjustment, and legislation. The ‘‘Old 
Immigration’’ is dealt with chronologically down to the beginning of 
the period of federal control. A good select bibliography is appended 
to each chapter. Copious extracts from readily accessible authors and 
sourees are found throughout the pages, but the most illuminating 
sources of all are all but absent, namely, the ‘‘ America letters.’’ There 
is no evidence that the author has even heard of the indispensable pub- 
lieations of the Norwegian-American Historical Association and the 
contributions of one Theodore C. Blegen. 

The historian would quarrel with the author’s method of approach 
and with some of his conclusions and those of the authors he has quoted. 
He would hardly agree with the assertion that advantages in the United 
States cannot be thought of as reasons back of migrations. The historian 
has abandoned a method that seems to assume that the immigrant mind 
was divided into water-tight compartments and lists the causes of im- 
migration in one-two-three order. The historian agrees with this sociol- 
ogist that the sociological effects of immigration are difficult to deter- 
mine, but familiarity with studies of the old immigrants teaches that 
some chapters of this history as immigrants are all but finished. The 
conduct of human beings, either individually or in groups, is almost 
beyond comprehension; but to accept the author’s statement that ‘‘the 
individuals of any nationality ... never think of the United States as 
having a superior culture to their own”’ is to get a wrong slant on many 
things that have taken place in hyphenated America. 


University of Minnesota GrorGE STEPHENSON 


The Federal Reserve Act, Its Origin and Problems. By J. Laurence 
Laughlin. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. xii + 400 
pp. Appendices and charts. $3.50.) 

This volume of almost four hundred pages is the most authentic treat- 
ment of the events that led up to the passage of the Federal Reserve Act 
that has yet appeared. The origin of the Indianapolis Monetary Com- 
mission of 1897; the Panic of 1907; and the significance of the Clearing- 
house Certificates that followed; the National Monetary Commission of 
1908; the inside history of the famous Aldrich Plan, 1908 to 1912; the 
important work of the National Citizens League for the Promotion of a 
Sound Banking System, 1911 to 1913 (the author was chairman of its 
executive committee) ; the history of the Glass Bill of 1912; and a de- 
tailed discussion of the réle that President Wilson played in bringing 
about the final passage of the Federal Reserve Act; are all set forth 
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here in an autobiographical manner. No living individual has had more 
direct personal influence in counseling those in authority, or in educat. 
ing the public to the importance of a sound banking system, than Profes. 
sor Laughlin. Few students of finance are aware of the valuable services 
rendered by the National Citizens League for the Promotion of a Sound 
Banking System. Without the league’s support, with organizations in 
forty-five states, it is doubtful whether the epoch-making Federal Re. 
serve Act of 1913 would ever have been passed. As chairman of its 
executive committee, Professor Laughlin’s counsel was sought by both 
political and financial leaders. Aldrich leaned upon him heavily in 
drafting his plan. Roosevelt, once a pupil of Laughlin’s, although admit- 
ting that he knew little of finance, yet pledged his whole-hearted support 
in an attempt to bring about financial reform. Colonel Henry Watterson 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, and Colonel William R. Nelson of the 
Kansas City Star, were two of many prominent editors who were like- 
wise won over to the support of the National Citizens League. With this 
united, nation-wide backing by politicians, bankers, and editors, it was 
only a matter of time until a sound banking system would be attempted. 
The Federal Reserve Act was the result. 

In part II, the author takes sharp issue with the English school of 
inflationists. An extended appendix includes a valuable bibliography, 
indispensable to students of banking and finance. 


University of Pittsburgh JOHN W. OLIVER 


American Constitutional History. By Erik McKinley Eriksson and 
David Nelson Rowe. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
1933. xi + 527 pp.) 

The need of a text for specialized courses in American constitutional 
history has long been felt. The authors have presented their subject 
from the beginning of colonization to May, 1933 in nineteen chapters. 
The materials in the first ten chapters, extending through the ratifica- 
tion of the federal Constitution, have been organized with considerable 
regard for chronology. The remaining nine chapters deal in turn with: 
executive departments, amendments, judicial interpretation, legislative 
expansion of the Constitution, rdle of the executive, customs and tradi- 
tions, state and federal relations, and the Constitution in war time. The 
subject of each chapter is treated in a generally chronological order from 
1789 to 1933. 

It is apparent that the arrangement of the material in the latter half 
of the book is better adapted to use in courses of government than for 
courses in history. In the emphasis on the institutions there is little re- 
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gard for the human element. History, even though it be constitutional 
history, is the story of a people. Instead of the story of the national 
period the authors present eight stories. No where does the reader sense 
the political and social forces — the evolution of society — giving form 
to institutions, and again these same forces modifying and adapting 
these same institutions to the changing needs of an evolving social 
order. The treatment has inevitably emphasized ‘‘the what’’ rather 
than ‘‘the why’’ of American history. 

In general the work suffers in quality from brevity of treatment. The 
twelve federal impeachments are treated in two paragraphs (pp. 384, 
408). The comment upon George Mason’s argument on taxing slaves 
(p. 375) implies an erroneous interpretation of the constitutional pro- 
vision involved. The assertion (p. 458) that the ‘‘generally known 
Personal Liberty Laws’’ were passed after the Fugitive Slave Act of 
1850 overlooks a most important explanation of the latter act, as well 
as post-dates from ten to twenty-five years a significant movement which 
was the definitive constitutional explanation of secession. Perhaps it 
should be recorded (p. 310) that the arid Mr. Volstead measures al- 
coholie contents ‘‘by volume’’ and his brimming successors measure 
“by weight.’’ 

The work is carefully indexed and will be a convenient reference for 
the lay reader as well as the student. 


University of Nebraska J. L. SELLERS 


Beveridge and the Progressive Era. By Claude G. Bowers. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. xxviii +610 pp. Lllustrations 
and bibliography. $5.00.) 

The dynamic qualities of the late Senator from Indiana are effectively 
delineated in this biography by a distinguished American publicist. The 
tale of the rise of the brilliant young western lawyer to a place in public 
esteem from which without previous experience in office he could be 
elected to the United States Senate and to a leading place in the polities 
of the nation thrills with inspiration. But Albert J. Beveridge was in 
every sense a man of his time as well as potentially the man of the time. 
His career completed the circle from the intelligent conservatism of his 
early days through the militant insurgency of the progressive era back 
to a conservative position in which his zeal for free speech, for nomina- 
tions in primaries, and for a sane but aggressive nationalism represented 
pretty much the remnants of his earlier fighting progressivism. Through- 
out it all there stood out a forthright honesty of purpose that impressed 
all— regardless of their own political views — who came in contact with 
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him. While he was generous in his praise of those whose positions de. 
parted from his own he seldom compromised his own political beliefs jy 
deference to the forces, political and economic, which he knew were 
often the determining forces in the alignments of his day. For any cause 
in whieh he was interested he was ready to give self-sacrificingly of his 
energies and of his economic resources. He consistently refused to accept 
travel expenses for the vigorous political campaigning which meant 
much toward the success of any cause in which he was enlisted. He 
scrupulously returned campaign contributions from close personal 
friends whose names loomed large in the annals of big business. 
Without doubt his fighting réle in the progressive cause was the most 
interesting and inspiring phase in his career. His consistent imperialism 
was the inevitable result of his aggressive nationalism and of the vigorous 
qualities of his personality. He represented this cause at its best, whether 
it was for the acquisition and retention of the Philippines, his hope for 
the eventual absorption of Cuba, his belief that the United States might 
have to go into Mexico and ‘‘administer her affairs for the next two or 
three generations,’’ or even his passion for American domination of the 
markets of the Orient. But his zeal for the common decencies and amen- 
ities of life changed him from a defender of big business and its con- 
tributions to human progress into an ardent foe of the ruthless corporate 
exploitation that with the aid of subservient politicians raised a stench 
that cried to heaven for purification. When he saw Taft a helpless foil 
of those forces he first tried to call him back to the Roosevelt tradition to 
which he had pledged himself and then joined the Republican insurgents, 
who preferred social justice to party regularity, and became a bulwark 
in their cause. Nor was there a blind hero-worship of the famous ex- 
president in his support of the progressive cause of 1912. Beveridge 
insisted that the only general basis for independent action in that cam- 
paign was a militant zeal to launch a permanent party, that would con- 
sign the Republican organization to the same fate that the Whig party 
had met in the fifties and that would bring out a new realignment of 
parties in which the Progressives would present a vital program of 
political and social reforms and continue aggressively into future cam- 
paigns as a great national liberal party. He saw the danger of a new 
movement that would merely advance the personal ambitions of T. &. 
Equally ominous were the cohorts of big business and the cynical, hard- 
faced politicians that hoped to cash in on Roosevelt’s popularity. Event- 
ually these forces sacrificed the Progressives and achieved the reunion 
to the Republican party, and Beveridge, ‘‘disillusioned, with a realiza- 
tion that even the greatest of heroes have feet of clay,’’ returned to his 
original party allegiance. Whatever of disappointment one might feel 
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over this surrender, Beveridge in part compensated for by writing his 
trenchant article on ‘‘The Rise and Wrecking of the Progressive Party,’’ 
which he showed to the editor of the Saturday Evening Post but ex- 
plained as not for publication. 

The author of this review first came to know the Senator from Indiana 
during the campaign of 1908 when he loosed his brilliant oratory, now 
brought to new heights of eloquence, in defence of the candidacy of Taft. 
Later he followed with admiration Beveridge’s yeoman services in the 
Bull Moose cause. When at length the collapse of this movement released 
him for the distinguished literary and historical career which was his 
chief pride during his last ten years, a new fellowship came in the com- 
mon tasks of research in which the ex-senator was soon to shine as a 
brilliant luminary. One may rejoice that this distinguished leader has 
found so sympathetic and so satisfactory a biographer, who could 
view his career from the perspective and detachment of a differing party 
allegiance and of an established place in the world of letters. Seldom 
has a recent biography revolved so completely round its subject but 
whatever the general reader may lack in proper background, the historian 
finds supplied by his knowledge of the stirring events of the twentieth 
century and by the professional interests which he was glad that 
severidge shared. 


W. RU. A. C. C. 


Jesse Macy: An Autobiography. Edited and arranged by Katharine 
Macey Noyes. (Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1933. xix +- 
192 pp. Illustrations, chronology, and list of Macy’s publications. 
$2.00.) 

Jesse Macy was born in Indiana, of Quaker parentage, in 1842. In 
1556 the family removed to central Iowa, settling not far from the then 
new town of Grinnell. At Grinnell College the boy —thirteenth child 
in a family of fourteen — obtained his education, and with this insti- 
tution his life-long career as educator and scholar was identified. A 
pioneer of the middle border, he became one of its most distinguished 
educators, and one of the foremost political scientists of his time. In 
1912 he retired from active teaching after forty-two years of service. 
His closing years were no less active, being filled with European and 
domestic travel, university and other public addresses, and the writing 
of two books and numerous magazine articles. 

This is a very brief outline of an exceedingly rich career. Although 
Professor Macy chose to spend his life in a small mid-western college, 
his remarkable intellect would have adorned any university faculty in 
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the world. In him, the ideal of plain living and high thinking found jts 
well-nigh perfect exemplification. 

The autobiograpy of such a man could not fail to be instructive. The 
depiction of nineteenth-century rural economy, and the experiences of 
a determined Quaker in the Union army may be noted as of special his. 
torical interest. Although the narrative was left incomplete, it consti. 
tutes a valuable source for the intellectual history of mid-America. The 
spirit of its author is well suggested by the concluding paragraph of the 
chapter describing his own education: ‘‘I have never thought of educa. 
tion as a thing to be at any time complete; a matter finished, ended, to 
be tied up with your college degree and never looked at again. A man’s 
education is his life; to grow with his growth; to expand with his in. 
terests. It is not only the accumulation of knowledge, but the ripening 
of knowledge into wisdom and the gathering of its fruits.’’ 


Detroit Public Library M. M. Quatre 


The Life of Moses Coit Tyler. By Howard Mumford Jones. Based upon an 
unpublished dissertation from original sources by Thomas Edgar 
Casady. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1933. xi+ 
354 pp. Illustrations, notes, and appendix.) 

This study of the great historian of colonial and Revolutionary litera- 
ture was prepared as a doctoral dissertation by Thomas E. Casady, after 
whose death Professor Jones reworked it for publication. Professor 
Jones’s contribution, however, is much more than editorial. Where the 
study was originally limited in the main to the material available among 
the Tyler MSS. at Cornell, Professor Jones has, by a greatly expanded 
treatment of Tyler’s earlier life, made a complete and probably definitive 
biography. 

On a lesser scale, Tyler’s career offers curious parallels to Henry 
Adams’. Each was a great teacher, with positive genius not only for the 
minutiae of research but for the wide generalizations which bring out 
the full meaning of the results. Each was dissatisfied with his work, 
and hankered constantly for something else— Adams, for politics; 
Tyler, for return to the ministry in which he had been a failure. 

In a life so devoid of outward incident, the biographer’s task is to 
appraise Tyler’s work and to portray the conditions under which it 
was done. Here this study succeeds admirably. One sees the preparation 
of Tyler’s two great histories and of his life of Patrick Henry, is shown 
their merits and influence, and also gets clear pictures of the University 
of Michigan and Cornell in their formative periods. 

Stylistically, the book is less happy. The dreariness of a doctoral dis- 
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sertation still clings to its pedestrian plan, and Professor Jones’s efforts 
to energize the style into readability more than once betray him into 
mixed metaphors and a slightly distressing spriteliness. 


W. BR. U. J. DeLancey Frercuson 





BOOK NOTES 


Commerce of the Prairies: The Journal of a Santa Fé Trader. By 
Josiah Gregg. A reprint edition, first published in 1844. (Dallas: South- 
west Press, 1933. ix + 438 pp. Illustrations reproduced from originals.) 
Another edition of this classic narrative of early southwestern history 
is further evidence of its popularity and historical soundness. This new 
publication has but one advantage over the Quaife edition of 1926 and 
the Thwaites edition of 1905 (Karly Western Travels, vols. XIX and 
XX) in that the entire original treatise is included within one volume, 
the Quaife edition having purposely excluded all material that was not 
of a romantic and historical interest. On the other hand, the reprint 
under review contains only the original documentation, that of Gregg’s, 
and the reader must struggle with the meaning of many words and ex- 
pressions — especially those of Spanish derivation— with which the 
present generation is unacquainted. In addition, several questionable 
liberties have been taken by the publisher in deleting the chapter out- 
lines of the original edition and in the rewording of the chapter titles, 
thus leaving brt little guide to the contents since the original edition 
had no index. 


W. R. U. Roy M. Rossrys 


Tone the Bell Easy. Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society. 
No, X, 1932. Edited by J. Frank Dobie. (Austin: Texas Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, 1932. 200 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) Thirty per cent of the material 
in this publication is Negro folk-lore, including an unusually good col- 
lection of forty slave tales. Forty per cent consists of legends, folk-cures 
and character studies mainly of Spanish or Mexican association. The 
remainder of the volume is devoted to a collection of fourteen Texas 
ballads of British origin and ten early white camp-meeting spirituals 
with musie for both series. The work of the twelve contributors to this 
publication is up to the usual high standard of the Texas Folk-Lore 
Society. 

W. R.U. NEWBELL NILEs PUCKETT 
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Rio Grande. By Harvey Fergusson. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1933. x + 296 + viii pp. Bibliography and illustrations at end of book. 
$3.00.) This volume, a social history of the upper Rio Grande region, 
is based upon sound acquaintance with the historical materials — from 
museum fragments of unglazed pottery, to Webb’s The Great Plains — 
to an extent which the too-modest bibliographical note does not reveal, 
and the grace of the prose obscures. The coming of the Pueblos, of the 
explorers, and of the Spanish conquerors, are traced as preliminary 
chapters to admirable discussions of the ‘‘gente de razon,’’ the peons, 
and the trappers. A chapter on Josiah Gregg, noteworthy in itself, is a 
rather disjunct interlude. Two chapters are centered about General 
Armjio and Padre Martinez. Following a chapter on ‘‘Longhorns and 
Six Shooters’’ by no means as banal as its title, are keen comments on 
the civilization introduced by the railroad, and a note on ‘‘the latest 
invasion of this much invaded land,’’ the artists and their camp fol- 
lowers. Such a volume as this truly invokes ‘‘a feeling of continuity in 
our experience as a people’’; and Mr. Fergusson probably will not be 
regretful at having paused in his fictionist career to offer the general 
reader this substantial fare. 


Chicago, Illinois E. Doveuas Brancu 


Land of the Spotted Eagle. By Chief Standing Bear. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Miffln Company, 1933. xix + 259 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) Chief 
Luther Standing Bear has already given his readers excellent accounts 
of the life of the Prairie or Teton Sioux or Dakota Indians as he knew 
it. These earlier volumes from his pen were in the nature of memoirs. 
Here he attempts an interpretation of his people’s thoughts, ideals, and 
customs. His remarks are illuminated by innumerable anecdotes illus- 
trating the old-time manners of the Western Dakota (or, as they call 
themselves, Lakota). Those who cherish a distrust for books by Indians 
may rest assured that this volume is reliable; it has been approved by 
the curator of ethnology at the University of Michigan, Mr. Melvin 
Gilmore, to whom the chief submitted his manuscript. The book deals 
with such matters as infancy, boyhood and education, training for the 
duties of hunter, scout, and warrior. There are chapters on family life, 
civil organization, manners, morals, and dress. Of course the chapter on 
Nature, Religion, Ceremony comes nearest to the mystery of the Indian 
heart. The information as to the duties and status of chiefs, the im- 
portance of the scout, and courtship will be most novel to readers. The 
book ends with tales of the horrors of Indian education under the Indian 
Bureau, and attempts to state the value of the Indian’s contribution to 
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modern America. The Chief, naturally enough, has a nostalgia for the 
good old ways, and says he would bring up a child, if he had one, as an 
Indian, not as a white man. The book is readable, well planned, packed 
with significant and authentic detail. 


University of Oklahoma STANLEY VESTAL 


The State We Live In: Idaho. By Byron Defenbach. (Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1933. 356 pp. Maps and illustrations.) Orig- 
inally a group of syndicated newspaper articles, the publishers have so 
welded these materials together as to form a small textbook primarily 
intended for the common schools of the state, but so interestingly written 
that it might well be recommended to the general reading public. It is 
to be regretted that most of the contents are devoted to pioneering days 
in Idaho, developing such romantic subjects as fur trading, missionary 
endeavors, settlement difficulties, Indian wars, and mining exploits — 
topies which, of course, are very appealing to young people, but which 
in the long run fail to build up much of an understanding of the more 
important institutional development. The most significant part of the 
state’s history —that since 1889— has been painfully neglected, the 
author having crowded that period into the short space of ten pages. The 
contents are well organized, even to the point of attaching captions to 
every important paragraph. Divided into five parts or ‘‘stories,’’ at the 
end of each of the first four is to be found some helpful teaching ap- 
paratus — a synopsis, a chronological review, a list of important his- 
torical characters and monuments erected to them, a series of suggestive 
questions, and a simple but selective bibliography. Over two hundred 
illustrations, consisting mostly of photographs and maps, embellish the 
text. 


W. R. Uz. Roy M. Rossins 


Josh Billings, Yankee Humorist. By Cyril Clemens. (Webster Groves, 
Missouri: International Mark Twain Society, 1932. v + 197 pp. Illustra- 
tions, appendices, and bibliography. $2.00.) This bucolic figure known 
to most Americans of the older generation was the creation of Henry 
Wheeler Shaw, a native of Lanesborough, Massachusetts (1818) in the 
serkshires. Young Shaw was educated in an academy at Lenox and later 
at Hamilton College (Clinton, New York), where he was more interested 
in his friends and in an occasional prank than he was in his studies and 
finally was ‘‘turned out’’ for climbing up the chapel lightning rod and 
removing the bell’s clapper. Soon a wanderlust lured him to the West 
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where an exploring expedition into the Rockies was planned and begun 
only to be abandoned in the neighborhood of Topeka on account of 
illness, food shortage, and death. Returning to Toledo, Ohio, Shaw found 
congenial friends who shared his roving disposition and who helped to 
make obscure his whereabouts during the next ten years. Arriving home 
he married and tried to settle down but with little success until he 
established himself in the real estate business at Poughkeepsie, New 
York, about 1854. Soon he was contributing comic pieces to the New 
Ashford (Massachusetts) Eagle over the signature ‘‘Efrem Billings” 
and later to the Poughkeepsian. Encouraged by the success of Artemus 
Ward, who lent him assistance in finding a publisher, he brought out his 
first book, Josh Billings, His Sayings (1865). He had already been in- 
duced to submit his offerings upon the lecture platform; his fame spread 
rapidly and he was soon sought in almost every town in the country. He 
became a favorite of President Lincoln and of others who found in his 
homely sallies relief from the heavy burdens that afflicted the nation. His 
vogue lasted until well after his death in 1885. This biography helps to 
round out the picture of the cracker-box humorists that made so dis- 
tinctly an American contribution to the literature of the nineteenth 
century. 


W.R.U. A. C. C. 


Come Easy, Go Easy. By Arthur Mason. (New York: John Day Com- 
pany, 1933. x + 272 pp. $2.50.) Come Easy, Go Easy gives a vivid ac- 
count of the hardships, hopes, successes, and failures of prospectors in a 
frontier mining community. One gains a good idea of the gambling, 
coarseness, profanity, drinking, and tobacco spitting abilities of the men. 
There is portrayed also something of their finer emotions in their appre- 
ciation of capable women and good music. 

The figures of speech are well chosen and the word pictures are excel- 
lent as are also the touches of humor and pathos running through the 
book. 

The portrayal of the friendship and loyalty between a dog or mule 
and a kind master is one of the best parts of the story. 

The reviewer would have preferred that the one reference to the auto- 
mobile and the date 1906 which appears in the last chapter had been 
omitted since she pictured the book written at an earlier period. How- 
ever, that is only a minor criticism. The book as a whole is well written, 
authentic, and interesting. 


Colorado State Teachers College Ora B. PEAKE 
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Old Gimlet Eye: The Adventures of Smedley D. Butler. As Told to 
Lowell Thomas. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1933. 310 pp. Illus- 
trations. $2.75.) This is the autobiography of one of the most colorful 
characters in recent American history. Smedley Butler, from the time he 
landed in Cuba in 1898 as a sixteen-year-old second lieutenant of marines 
until his resignation from the Marine Corps in 1931, was engaged in 
most of the battles of the corps and in a few of his own. 

The book shows little evidence of rewriting by Mr. Thomas and can 
be accepted as a straight-forward account of General Butler’s career by 
himself. There are no footnotes and no documents. The style is simple, 
direct, and vigorous. The action drawings of Paul Brown add greatly to 
the appearance of the volume. 

For those who are interested in the why and the wherefore of Marine 
Corps activity the book is a little disappointing. Something of the spirit 
in which the corps operates, however, may be gathered from such pas- 
sages as that (p. 140) in which the general gives reason for assuming 
control of the government of Nicaragua in 1912: ‘‘I had absolutely no 
authority for this step, but the government could not win without our 
support, and I knew which way the wind blew. Our state department 
certainly wanted the Diaz government then in power to win, even if it 
didn’t say so in a red sealed document.’’ 


Hudson, Ohio Tuomas M, Pirkin 


The History of the Quaker Oats Company. By Harrison John Thorn- 
ton. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933. xi-+- 279 pp. 
Appendix and bibliography. $3.00.) The title suggests a drabness which 
the deluge of figures in the first chapter threatens to confirm. However, 
when the author describes the rise of the oatmeal industry in America 
and the personalities and struggle of its pioneers, his story becomes 
engaging and instructive. 

Professor Thornton justifies his subject on the ground that: ‘‘The 
story... is part of the unfolding economy of American life.’’ He has 
demonstrated an appreciation of many of the broader aspects of his 
theme. The trend of oat culture in America; the development of a de- 
mand for oats as human food, involving changes in dietary habits and 
the development of modern advertising methods; the growth of an in- 
dividual enterprise into an industrial giant operating in all parts of the 
earth; the use of scientific discoveries and mechanical improvements; 
all these have been treated adequately and intelligently. 

One feels, however, that the author was so ‘‘sold’’ on his subject that 
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he did not always maintain a critical attitude. Through periods of ey. 
throat competition, mergers, and incorporations under the laws of dif. 
ferent states, ‘‘the Quaker’’ is singularly free from criticism. It ocea. 
sions surprise, after reading the record as presented, that one of three 
federal judges thought the company guilty of violating the anti-trus 
law. Only an enthusiast would have described the officials of the com. 
pany as “‘the ablest triumvirate that could possibly have been brought 
together’’ (p. 66). More light is needed on the relations of ‘‘the Quaker” 
with his employees and the farmers since the ‘‘economy of American 
life’’ includes labor and agriculture. 
The bibliography is excellent. 


State Teachers College, Memphis, Tennessee Danret M. Rosison 


The Rochester Historical Society Publication Fund Series. Vol. IX. 
Compiled and edited by Edward R. Foreman. (Rochester, New York: 
The Rochester Historical Society, 1930. xvii + 407 pp.) This volume 
contains articles under eighteen different headings. Certain ones are 
especially of interest to people in Rochester, and the ‘‘ Historiettes”’ 
which Edward R. Foreman, the secretary, writes, are short accounts of 
many different local events, people, or places, of lesser importance, 
but helpful in building up history, and because of their personal and 
intimate connection, especially helpful in building up the society, as 
is frankly recognized. There are other articles of local interest, as those 
on the Great Flood of 1865, and of wider interest the article on the 
Rochester Female Charitable Society, apparently written from the 
records, although no references are given. The autobiographical account 
of Hosea Rogers, printed under the title ‘‘ Early shipping on the Gene- 
see River,’’ is well edited, and with the article on ‘‘Transportation in 
the early days of western New York’’ opens up the field of early Amer- 
ican traffic on the Great Lakes, with considerable statistics which ought 
to be of value for transportation history. 

A different kind of article is that of Herbert D. Winters on ‘‘Con- 
gress and the Oregon Question’’ which adds to the literature on Marcus 
Whitman. The bibliophile will not neglect Donald B. Gilchrist’s article 
on ‘‘The first Book Printed in Rochester’’ in which ‘‘The Whole Duty 
of Woman”’ is established to have been printed and published there in 
1819. 

The most interesting and important article is Chevalier de Baugy’s 
‘‘ Journal of the Expedition of Marquis Denonville against the Iroquois: 
1687.’’ De Baugy was in Canada after Frontenac, served with Denon- 
ville and returned to France shortly after Frontenac came back to 
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Canada as governor. Denonville’s expedition to punish the Senecas was 
colorful, and as far as De Baugy could make it so, as reported success- 
ful had the effect of turning the Iroquois against the French, and there 
are elements of doubt as to its success. The manuscript journal was 
known to Parkman, and Ernest Serrigny edited all the De Baugy papers 
in 1883, which were printed in a small edition. This is the first time the 
journal has been printed in English, and it has been carefully edited by 
Nathaniel Shurtleff Olds. There are interpretations by Mr. Olds, mainly 
as to locations of places in the text, which differ from those of George 
B. Selden, who had earlier written of the Denonville expedition. On the 
whole it is a contribution to French-American historical literature, and 
additional illumination for the New York frontier and the Iroquois. 

The articles are so numerous and varied that it is impossible to men- 
tion others. Most of them are short. As a pot pourri of historical offer- 
ings the work is excellent, and the illustrations are unusual in number 
and aptness. 


Grosvenor Labrary, Buffalo Aveustus H. SHEARER 


Workbook in Problems in American Democracy. By Edgar Bruce Wes- 
ley, T. M. Stinnett, and Crawford Greene. (Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1933. 176 pp. 60c.) This workbook which is intended for use 
with the Williamson and Wesley text (reviewed ante, XIX, 627-28) 
covers the same broad field as the text but the emphasis is on the factual 
side of the subject. Important statistics are included in it. The problems 
are arranged under four heads; economic, social, political, and general. 
Since each problem is a unit in itself it is possible to change the order 
or to omit whole problems without defeating the purpose of the authors. 
Bibliographies are suggestive and can be adapted to library conditions. 
The tests given at the end of each of the four sections furnish excellent 
material for review work. The teacher should find the workbook ex- 
tremely valuable for suggestive material. 


W. R. U. Jacos C. Meyer 


Local Government in the United States: A Challenge and an Oppor- 
tunity. By Murray Seasongood. (Cambridge: The Harvard University 
Press, 1933. 145 pp. $1.50.) This book is made up of the series of five 
lectures delivered at Harvard University as the Godkin Lectures for 
1932-33. Factually, it relates almost wholly to the affairs of the city of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County; but the inferences that may be drawn 
from the story of this nationally conspicuous struggle for the reform 
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of local politics and the improvement of local administration present a 
dramatic challenge to local government electors everywhere to ‘‘go and 
do likewise.’’ 

The first lecture, devoted to the city of Cincinnati, and the second. 
devoted to Hamilton County, are particularly significant. The others, 
more general, review the usual array of impediments to good govern. 
ment and make the typical reform proposals. It is as a report on the 
manner of accomplishing these reforms in one local government area 
that this volume has real value to readers throughout the United States. 


pe Bf Exumer E. Hivperr 


American Literature, An Introduction. By Carl Van Doren. (West- 
wood Village, Los Angeles: U. 8. Library Association, Inc., 1933. 92 pp. 
Bibliography and frontispiece. 25c.) A compact and well worded bird’s 
eye view of American literature ranging from Jonathan Edwards to 
Sinclair Lewis, this little résumé by an eminent critic and literary 
authority traces American writing through the colonial, national, con- 
tinental, imperial, and critical stages and incidently presents a survey 
of America’s history as reflected in the achievements of her men and 
women of letters. 


W. R. U. B. E. J. 


Two Hundred Years of Education: Bicentennial, 1733-1933, Savannah, 
Chatham County, Georgia. By Haygood S. Bowden. (Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: Press of the Dietz Printing Company, 1932. xv + 381 pp.) In 
keeping with the bicentennial of the founding of Georgia this book has 
been written to commemorate the bicentennial of education in Chatham 
County, Georgia. A detailed survey covers the origin and growth of the 
educational system which developed in and around Savannah. The study 
is of interest to a local group, but there is no appeal to a general public 
as that part of the book not devoted to local minutiae is already common 
knowledge. The material deserves better arrangement and would profit 
by condensation. 


Birmingham-Southern College Wa ter B. Posey 


The Rise of American Civilization. By Charles A. Beard and Mary . 
Beard. New Edition. Two volumes in one. Revised and enlarged. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. xviii + 824, 865 pp. $3.50.) 
This revised and enlarged two-in-one edition, the original of which re- 
ceived a full-length review in these pages on its appearance in 1927 
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(ante, XIV, 233-35), carries the interpretative narrative through the 
Coolidge and Hoover administrations in a newly inserted chapter en- 
titled ‘‘The Mirage Dissolves,’’ wherein is given a keen analysis of the 
boom and its aftermath — ‘‘the calamity that opened in 1929,’’ which, 
according to the Beards, differs from all other panics in that ‘‘men of 
affairs in business and statecraft’’ no longer take the position that there 
is nothing the government can do to level off the peaks and valleys of 
depression but instead propose and plan various methods of alleviation 
and prevention. It will be interesting to read what the authors may have 
to say about the present administration and its ‘‘new deal.’’ In fact, 
such a study by the former of these authors has just been announced. 
The edition also contains some half a dozen additional pages in the 
concluding chapter (The Machine Age) and a nine page introduction 
which heroically commences with the hope that ‘‘the history of a civiliza- 
tion, if intelligently conceived, may be an instrument of civilization.’’ 


W. R. U. B. E. J. 


Economic Development of the United States. By Isaac Lippincott. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1933. Third Edition. xxii + 
734 pp. Illustrations, references, and questions. $4.00.) Some notable 
additions have been made in the revision of this well-known textbook. 
A more complete introductory chapter entitled ‘‘ Factors in Economic 
Progress’’ aids materially in acquainting the reader with the subject of 
economic history, while throughout the book are to be found entirely new 
chapters synchronizing political and social forces with the economic 
trends. The many apt illustrations, maps, charts, graphs, tables, etce., 
all of which have been collected from authoritative sources, are of un- 
usual value and probably constitute the outstanding contribution of this 
new edition. The bibliographies at the end of each chapter have been 
thoroughly revised. A compendium of questions on each chapter — an- 
other feature of the revision — will doubtlessly be welcomed by many 
teachers. 

As for the author’s interpretation, the discussion of the capitalistic 
system appears to be very conservative in the light of what has taken 
place since the revision was made. The declaration that the troubles of 
the present depression period ‘‘could not be laid at the doors of the 
banks’’ (p. 568) already needs considerable qualification. In this respect 
and others, the revision seems to be untimely. 


W. R. U. Roy M. Rossins 


American History and Its Geographic Conditions. By Ellen Churchill 
Semple in collaboration with Clarence Fielden Jones. Revised edition. 
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(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. x + 541 pp. Supplementary 
readings, literary reading lists, and maps. $3.00.) Long a useful part 
of the equipment of a history student, this book now appears in a revised 
edition, with changes made necessary by the statistics of the censys 
reports since 1900 and by the rapid pace of the world story in the last 
three decades. From the standpoint of the historian there has been little 
change. Through the chapter on the Civil War, the book is pretty much 
as Miss Semple wrote it in 1903. References to Russia have been changed 
or omitted; some of Miss Semple’s stimulating prophesies have been 
ruled out; minor changes have been made, mostly in the interest of 
statistical exactness. In the chapters on ‘‘Immigration,’’ ‘‘Cities and 
Industries,’’ and ‘‘ Railroads,’’ much of the material has been rewritten, 
with the census of 1930 replacing that of 1900, and with the Panama 
Canal an accomplished fact rather than an interesting project. 

Useful additions are two reading lists. The first is of supplementary 
readings, with pages cited for each specific subject. The second is headed, 
‘‘Literary Reading Lists,’’ and is a useful compilation of novels and 
poems, classified by geographical regions. The revised edition has many 


more maps than the original, and, where necessary, these are brought 
down to date. 


W. R. U. Cuarues E. Martz 


Earth Oil. By Gustav Egloff. (Baltimore: The William & Wilkins 
Company in codperation with The Century of Progress Exposition, 
1933. xi + 158 pp. $1.00.) The author of this volume, which is one of a 
score of titles in the Century of Progress Series, is Director of Research 
in the laboratories of an oil company. In the main Zarth Oi is a popular 
description of the petroleum industry through all its processes — dis- 
covery, production, storage, transportation, refining, and varied uses, 
but running throughout the book are glimpses of the history of every 
process. The purpose is popular education, and not to produce a schol- 
ar’s tool. All evidences of documentary sources are excluded. It is none 
the less the work of a scholar who knows and considers every phase of 
his subject. Brief and interesting, it is an amazing record of the history 


of inventive genius, not in every respect so modern as most readers are 
prone to imagine. 


W. R. U.z Exsert J. BENTON 
The American Scene. By Edwin C. Hill. (New York: Witmark Edu- 


cational Publications, 1933. xv + 454 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) Should 
one desire to read an American yearbook served up in jazz style, Tlv 
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American Scene may be recommended as probably likely to satisfy the 
yearning. Beginning with an impressionistic picture of political Amer- 
ica as it was on January 1, 1932, Mr. Hill proceeds to draw pen sketches 
of the leading figures and the spectacular happenings in the govern- 
mental world, including the doings of the national nominating conven- 
tions and the tactics which placed the respective candidates before the 
country. ‘‘Smiling Jim’’ Farley is not left out of the picture. 

Politics, however, is not the only topic. In an attempt to produce ‘‘the 
American seene’’ the author ranges from the B. E. F. to the Scottsboro 
ease, and from Al Capone to ‘‘Mr. Gatti’s Cage of Song Birds.’’ Radio, 
sport, music, art, aviation, the movies, scientific advance, international 
relations, the depression, Jimmy Walker, Tom Mooney, Libby Holman 
Reynolds — all find a place for newspaperish discussion. 

The book is not history. It attempts, more or less successfully, to 
present in a racy style some of the things which figured in the head- 
lines throughout 1932. It is amusing and, in parts, interesting. One 
would searcely use it for a source book. 


University of Minnesota L. B. Surree 
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The Mississippi Valley Historical Association will hold its holiday 
meeting with the American Historical Association at Urbana, Illinois, 
December 27-29, 1933. Jonas Viles, University of Missouri, will preside 
at the annual mid-winter dinner to be held the evening of December 27, 
at which Laurence M. Larson, University of Illinois, will present an 
address on ‘‘The Norwegian Element in the History of the Northwest, 
1833-1933.’’ The program for the annual joint session on the morning 
ef that day has been prepared under the direction of Miss Louise P. 
Kellogg and will deal with the Old Northwest in the decade before the 
Civil War, with papers on ‘‘The Sources of Southern Migration into the 
Old Northwest,’’ by John D. Barnhart, West Virginia University; 
**Cultural Aspects of the Old Northwest in the Decade before the Civil 
War,’’ by Logan Esarey, University of Indiana; ‘‘The Effect of the 
Panic of 1857 on the Swing to Republicanism,’’ by James L. Sellers, 
University of Nebraska; and ‘‘Some Aspects of Agricultural History for 
the Decade 1850-1860,’’ by H. J. Thornton, University of Iowa. 

Professor J. G. Randall, University of Illinois, has arranged a session 
on Lincoln which will include a paper by Paul M. Angle, Illinois State 
Historical Library, on ‘‘ Lincoln and the National Crisis before the Fall 
of Sumter,’’ and a paper by Arthur C. Cole on ‘‘Some Misconceptions 
concerning Lincoln’s Views on Emancipation.’’ Professor Cole’s paper 
will be made the basis of discussion. There will also be a session on the 
subject of the Old South under the leadership of E. Merton Coulter, 
University of Georgia; and Louis B. Schmidt, Iowa State College, has 
arranged the following program for the Agricultural History Society: 
‘The Influence of Transportation Changes on the Development of the 
Live Stock Industry of the Middle West to 1860,’’ by Charles L. Leavitt, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; ‘‘The Reaper Industry as Related to the Agricultural 
Development of the Middle West from 1855 to 1875,’’ by William T. 
Hutchinson, University of Chicago; and ‘‘Pools and Associations on the 
Western Cattle Ranges,’’ by Louis Pelzer, State University of Iowa. 


Plans for the celebration of the tercentenary of Connecticut in 1935 
have included the establishment of a committee on historical publica- 
tions. This committee originally under the chairmanship of Professor 
Charles M. Andrews and now headed by Professor George M. Dutcher, 
of Wesleyan University, has undertaken the preparation of a series of 
monographie pamphlets which will set forth outstanding developments 
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in the political, economic, social, religious, and cultural history of the 
people of the state. Twenty of these pamphlets are now in print and on 
sale by the Yale University Press. The committee expects to continue its 
work by publishing additional numbers in the series at least through 
1935, the year of the general celebration. 


The September issue of Musewm Echoes, monthly publication of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, contains an interesting 
article on ‘‘How Can We Interest the People and Bring About a More 
Thorough, Systematic and Comprehensive Study of the History of 
Ohio,’’ by Harlow Lindley, curator of the society. 


Carl Wittke, chairman of the history department, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been awarded an official medal by the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission in recognition of the lectures he 
gave on ‘‘George Washington und Seine Zeit,’’ last winter in Germany. 
These lectures which were sponsored by the Deutsche Akademie of 
Munich have recently been published as the first volume of Schriften der 
Linderausschiisse. 


The Inhabitants of Three French Villages at Peoria, Illinois, com- 
piled by Ernest E. East, gives a directory for Old Peoria, 1765 to 1796, 
La Ville de Maillet, 1778 to 1812, and Trading House, after 1812. The 
pamphlet, which sells for fifty cents and is printed by the Peoria His- 
torical Press, ineludes a bibliography of scattered public records and 
local histories from which the names were garnered. 


The September, 1933 issue of the Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln 
Association is devoted to a paper on ‘‘The Individuality of Lincoln as 
Revealed in His Writings,’’ by Benjamin P. Thomas. 


Omaha Secret Societies, by R. F. Fortune (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932. vi + 193 pp. $4.00) is a study of secret social 
organizations of the Omaha Indians and outlines in great detail the 
various classes among this tribe, their societies, their religious practices, 
as well as the tales and legends bearing on their religion. 


“The Indian Attack on Seattle, January 26, 1856, as Described by the 
Eye Witness, Lieut. Thomas Stowell Phelps, Who ‘Took a Prominent 
Part in the Sanguinary Battle of Seattle,’ Attached to the U. S. Sloop- 
of-War ‘Deeatur,’’’ has been reprinted from the ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Seattle, Washington Territory’’ in the United Service Magazine (V, 
December, 1881, no. 6) with the original notes, letters, and first known 
picture and a map of Seattle. The material was collected by Mrs. Carl 
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Frelinghuysen Gould, chairman of the Patriotic Service Committee of 
the Washington State Society of Colonial Dames of America. 


Everett E. Edwards has prepared the second edition of his classified 
list of annotated historical references on the ‘‘ Agriculture of the Amer. 
ican Indians,’’ as the June, 1933 bibliographical contribution of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Dark Circle of Branches, by Laura Adams Armer (New York: Long. 
mans, Green and Company, 1933. 212 pp. $2.50) is a children’s book 
about the Navaho Indians. Mrs. Armer, whose Waterless Mountain was 
awarded the Newberry medal for the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children in 1931 has again designed a delightful 
tale of a Navaho boy, his myths and legends, and his exile and sufferings 
as a result of the white man’s conquest. 


Grace Raymond Hebard, librarian emeritus and professor of political 
economy at the University of Wyoming, is engaged in writing the story 
of the Pony Express and the coming of the first transcontinental tele- 
graph to Wyoming. W. H. Jackson, pioneer photographer, and H. C. 
Bretney of Jacksonville, Florida, son of an army officer stationed in 
Wyoming in the sixties, are collaborating with Dr. Hebard in research 
for her book. 


The University of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, and 
Criticism has recently issued as no. 13 of that series a monograph by 
Margaret Cannell on ‘‘Signs, Omens, and Portents in Nebraska Folk- 
lore,’? and one by Emma Louise Snapp on ‘‘Proverbial Lore in 
Nebraska.’’ 


A joint meeting of the California State Historical Association and 
the Santa Barbara Historical Society was held on Thursday, August 3, 
1933, at Santa Barbara. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
devotes its July, 1933 issue to the subject of the ‘‘ American Policy in 
the Pacific,’’ presenting the proceedings of the thirty-seventh annual 
meeting of the academy with additional papers on European interna- 
tional relations. 


The ‘‘Weld Papers’’ (of Theodore D. Weld, Sarah Grimké, and 
Angelina Grimké Weld) edited by Gilbert H, Barnes and Dwight L. 
Dumond went to press early this autumn. This collection of vivid anti- 
slavery material which will fill two volumes is being published under the 
auspices of the Beveridge Fund committee. 
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A colored pictorial map of the United States emphasizing the im- 
portance of the frontier in moulding American history and the vital part 
played by invention in determining the course of it, has recently been 
issued by the American Association of University Women as a means of 
raising money for the awarding of fellowships to women. This historical 
material was checked by Miss Agnes Larson of St. Olaf’s College, Minne- 
sota. The maps, which will be sold at various prices ranging from $1.00 
to $3.75 —the latter representing a framed, antiqued copy — may be 
secured from Mrs. F. N. Edmonds, 2119 Girard Avenue, South, Min- 


neapolis. 


The editorial staff of the ‘‘ Historical Dictionary of American Slang 
from 1860-1900’ is now gathering material for its comprehensive work. 
Anyone who knows of original sources or available word lists that may 
be useful will confer a favor by communicating with the editor, A. Dil- 
worth Faber, Graduate School, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. In connection with the dictionary Mr. Faber is bringing out the 
‘‘American Word Lists,’’ a bi-monthly publication of contemporary 
vocabularies containing slang, colloquial, and dialectical words and 
expressions. 


Among recent periodical articles pertaining to the history of the Old 
Northwest are: ‘‘The Old Log School — A Chronicle of Rural Eduea- 
tion,’’ by William J. Martin, ‘‘ Honest John Covode,’’ by A. John Dodds, 
‘Albert Gallatin—- Western Pennsylvania Politician,’’ by Russel J. 
Ferguson, ‘‘The Early Property and Land Situation in Western Penn- 
sylvania,’’ document, edited by Alfred P. James, in Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Magazine (August) ; ‘‘Detroit Campaign of Gen. Wil- 
liam Hull,’’ by John G. Van Deusen, in Quarterly Bulletin of the 
Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio (July) ; ‘‘Biographical Field 
Notes of Lyman C. Draper: Toledo and Vicinity, 1863-1866,’’ in ibid. 
(October) ; ‘‘An Economie History of the Jackson County Iron Indus- 
try,’ by Vernon David Keeler, M.A. thesis, in Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly (April, 1933); ‘‘The Site of the Great Illinois 
Village,’ by Marion A. Habig, ‘‘ Kaskaskia, Indian Mission Village,’’ 
by Mary Borgias Palm, ‘‘Centenary of the Catholic Settlements of 
Clinton County, Illinois,’’ by Frederick Beuckman, ‘‘Catholic Begin- 
nings in Chieago,’’ by Gilbert J. Garraghan, and ‘‘Notes on the First 
Settlements of Catholic Germans in Clinton County, Illinois,’’ document, 
in Mid-America (July) ;‘‘Letters of Bishop Van de Velde,’’ document, 
in Mid-America (October) ; ‘‘Stories that Old Houses Tell,’’ Julia Le- 
Clere Knox, ‘‘Early History of Vincennes University by Howard R. 
Burnett, ‘‘ Vincennes and the Old Northwest,’’ by Gov. Paul V. MeNutt, 
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‘*Prehistoric American Diet,’’ by Glen A. Black, ‘‘The Lyceum in the 
Early West,’’ by Dr. Leslie H. Meeks, and ‘‘Kingdom Church,”’ py 
Donald F. Carmony, in Indiana Magazine of History (June) ; “Who 
Built Monks’ Mound?,’’ by W. H. Whitlock, ‘‘Some Factors in the 
Americanization of the Swedish Immigrant, 1850-1890,’’ by Fritiof 
Ander, ‘‘An Illinois Farmer During the Civil War: Extracts from the 
Journal of John Edward Young,’’ document, ‘‘Some Thoughts on Lin. 
coln’s Presidency,’’ by Thomas Ewing, and ‘‘ Illinois Highways, 1700. 
1848,’’ by Josephine Boylan, in Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society (April-July) ; ‘‘Unemployment Insurance and the Wisconsin 
Act,’’ by Walter A. Morton, in American Economic Review (Septen- 
ber); and ‘‘The Journal of Mrs. Peter Martineau,’’ document, and 
‘*Memoirs of William George Bruce,’’ document, part III, in Wisconsin 
Magazine of History (September). 

Articles centering around the region of the Old Southwest are: ‘‘ His. 
tory of Louisville Medical Institute,’’ by Dr. Emmet F. Horine, and 
‘‘Three Letters, 1838, by Dr. L. P. Yandell,’’ document, edited by Otto 
A. Rothert, in Filson Club History Quarterly (July) ; ‘‘ Early Kentucky 
Medical Imprints, with a Bibliography to 1830,’’ by Douglas C. Me- 
Murtrie, ‘‘A Document on Michael Stoner,’’ edited by C. Stewart Boert- 
man, and ‘‘The Architecture of Old Kentucky,’’ by Rexford Newcomb, 
in Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society (July) ; ‘‘ Jackson's 
Influence on Internal Improvement,’’ by Victor L. Albjerg, in Tennessee 
Historical Magazine (July) ; and ‘‘The Presidential Canvass of 1860 in 
Mississippi,’’? by Perey Lee Rainwater, in Mississippi Law Journal 
(August). 

Those pertaining to the Southwest are: ‘‘The Multitude Incor- 
porated,’’ by Earl A. Collins, ‘‘The Boonslick Road in St. Charles Coun- 
ty,’’ by Kate L. Gregg, and ‘‘ Abiel Leonard,’’ part III, by Frederic A. 
Culmer, in Missouri Historical Review (July); ‘‘Mike Fink in Mis 
souri,’’ by C. B. Spotts, ‘‘The Boonslick Road in St. Charles County,” 
part II, by Kate L. Gregg, and ‘‘ Abiel Leonard,’’ part IV, by Frederic 
A. Culmer, in ibid. (October) ; ‘‘Two Minute Books of Kansas Missions 
in the Forties,’’ ‘‘Ferries in Kansas: Part II — Kansas River,’’ by 
George A. Root, ‘‘The Bull Fight at Dodge,’’ by Kirke Mechem, and 
‘‘The Robinson Rifles,’’ by Gen. William H. Sears, in Kansas Historica! 
Quarterly (August) ; ‘‘Some General Aspects of the Gadsden Treaty,” 
by Frederie A. Coffey, ‘‘Kin and Clan,’’ by A. F. Bandelier, ‘‘ Clans of 
the Western Apache,’’ by Grenville Goodwin, ‘‘Dictamen of Pedro 
Galindo Navarro, Auditor de Guerra of Dee. 7, 1795,’’ by Vsevolod 
Basanoff, ‘‘The Old University of New Mexico at Santa Fé,’’ by Frank 
D. Reeve, and ‘‘Fray Estevan de Perea’s Relacion,’’ by Lansing 
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Bloom, in New Mexico Historical Review (July); and ‘‘A Critical 
Study of the Siege of the Alamo and of the Personnel of Its Defenders: 
Ill. The Leaders of the Alamo,’’ by Amelia Williams, ‘‘Opening Routes 
across West Texas, 1848-1850,’’ by A. B. Bender, in Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly (October). 

Some concerning the Trans-Mississippi West are: ‘‘Letters Written 
by John P. Irish to George F. Parker, 1879-1923,’’ in Iowa Journal of 
History and Politics (July) ; ‘‘ Wildeat Currency,’’ by J. M. D. Burrows, 
in Palimpsest (July) ; ‘‘The Rock Island Comes,’’ by William J. Peter- 
sen, in ibid. (August); ‘‘The North Western Comes,’’ by id., in ibid. 
(September) ; ‘‘The Illinois Central Comes,’’ by id., in ibid. (October) ; 
‘Beginnings of Printing in lowa,’’ by Douglas C. McMurtrie, ‘‘ A Pioneer 
of War (Diary of Lt. L. W. Jackson),’’ and ‘‘New Chicago,’’ by H. E. 
Perkins, in Annals of Iowa (July) ; ‘‘Mythical Cities of Southwestern 
Minnesota,’’ by Robert J. Forrest, ‘‘Keeping House on the Minnesota 
Frontier,’’ by Evadene A. Burris, ‘‘The Asiatic Cholera in St. Paul,’’ 
by John M. Armstrong, and ‘‘A Pioneer Family of the Middle Border,”’ 
by Ida Pickett Bell, in Minnesota History (September) ; ‘‘ Official Im- 
migration Activities of Dakota Territory,’’ by Herbert 8. Schell, ‘‘The 
North Dakota Capital Fight,’’ by Merle Potter, and ‘‘A Journey to the 
Black Hills in 1880,’’ document, edited by Arthur J. Larsen, in North 
Dakota Historical Quarterly (October) ; ‘‘The Cattle Trade on Puget 
Sound, 1858-1890,’’ by J. Orin Oliphant, in Agricultural History 
(July) ; ‘The Signers of the Oregon Memorial of 1838,’’ by Cornelius 
J. Brosnan, ‘‘Society in Cariboo during the Gold Rush,’’ by Isabel M. 
L. Beseoby, ‘‘Origin and Meaning of the Geographic Name Palouse,’’ 
by C. C. Todd, ‘‘ High Schools in Territorial Washington,’’ by Frederick 
E. Bolton, and ‘‘ Astorians Who Became Permanent Settlers,’’ document, 
edited by J. Neilson Barry, in Washington Historical Quarterly (July) ; 
“Captain Cornelius Sowle on the Pacific,’’ by F. W. Howay, ‘‘The Big 
Bottom (Lewis County), 1833-1933,’’ by Walker Allison Tompkins, ‘‘A 
Note on the Origins of the Strife between Sir George Simpson and Dr. 
John MeLaughlin,’’ by Walter N. Sage, ‘‘Pioneer Days at Old Dun- 
geness,’’ by Mrs. George Lotzgesell, ‘‘High School Days in Territorial 
Washington,’’ concluded, by Frederick E. Bolton, and ‘‘ Astorians Who 
Became Permanent Settlers,’’ document, concluded, by J. Neilson Barry, 
in ibid. (October). 


A. T. Volwiler of Wittenberg College has accepted a position at Ohio 


University and began his duties as associate professor of history there 
this September. 


Kathleen Bruce who has been connected with the Nettie Fowler Me- 
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Cormick Biographical Association at Chicago has accepted the position 
of professor of history at Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia. 


Isaac J. Cox, of Northwestern University, and Beverley W. Bond Jr. 
of the University of Cincinnati, attended the meeting of the Seventh 
International Congress of Historical Sciences in Warsaw, August 21.28 
1933, as delegates of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 

Professor Cox, who spent some time in England doing research for 
hitherto undisclosed historical materials in archival and private collec. 
tions relating to the Mississippi Valley, will resume his teaching duties 
at Northwestern the second semester. 


Philip Alexander Bruce, historian of Virginia and author of Thy 
Plantation Negro as a Freeman (1888), Economic History of Virginia 
in the Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. (1895), Social Life of Virginia in 
the Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. (1910), and The Virginia Plutarch 
(1929), died on August 16 at the age of 77. 
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